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A 


DISSERTATION 


O  N  T  H  E 

Rife,  Progrefs,  Views, 


O  F  T  H  E 


W  H  I  G  S  and  T  O  R  I  E  S. 


TH  E  government  of  England  is  of  a  particular 
kind,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  at  pre* 
fentin  all  the  world.  It  is,  however,  the  fame 
which  was  formerly  e hah li (h eel  m  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.'  The  prefent  difference  between  England,  and 
other  ftates,  in  this  refpect,  is  ow  ing  to  this,  that 
the  Efiglijb  have  prefekved  the  form  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  ever  flnce  their  fettling  in  Great  Britain  $ 
whereas  in  other  nations,  it  lias  been  lod  by  de¬ 
grees,  or  extremely  altered.  This  government* 
which  lias  fo  long  fubilfted  in  this  iiland,  appears, 
in  fbme  refpe^ts  monarchial,  in  others  republican  y 
and  yet,  properly  {peaking,  it  is  neither,  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  purely  monarchical,  fluce  the  nobili¬ 
ty  and  the  people  have  a  {hare  in  the  legiilative 
power  jointly  with  the  king,  nor  can  the  king  im- 
pole  any  tax,  without  the  people’s  con  lent.  Neb 
ther  is  it  republican,  lince  there  is  a  king,  who  ex* 
ercifes  the  iovereign  authority ;  who  difpoles;  as  ho 
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McWUOfcd,  cl. 

r  ««*w*  Ki,  rifcTXU  S7br  "K?h- 

S.3S”,»  “  d:,e,;ibe  this 

cracy,  which  agree  n«twit  i  h  , mo* 

Vernmpnt  ,r<r  •  •  f-  "ltn  t-  Jl,sa  mixed  go- 
three  t;  1  *c  1 1 ’’g  froin,  and  jet  compofed  of  all 

to; -a  g,“  ,*  t"?  rss: 

ftrua  ‘  the  legiflature,  may  Infuperably  ob- 

render  Ih  °n<?  °r  both  the  others,  to 

near  tV-  f,™  *  ^  ,lld^,e11  dent  In  diort  it  is  very 

the  Samr  '  ^r  *°rni  °!  Sove,  nnient,  eftabii/hed  bj 
tne  Saxon s  in  Germany,  by  the  Francs  in  Gaul,  by  the 

bftheV,"  f^T’  bV;  the  and  after  them 

^duc^JH-  '  "  **  Fheft>  nothern  nations  In. 
___  ^  e  t  l!S  go'ornment  into  the  mod  fonthern 

ed  new  frf,W!,e,',they  fett,ed  there>  ‘™d  found- 
'  J  Hates  upon  the  rums  of  the  Roman  empire. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  afkecl,  How  Inner  this  govern- 

ment  mis  been  in  England?  1  dial  I  not  fcrnple  to 

anlwer  ever  fince  the  Anglo-Saxons  fin  idled  the 

conquest  of  tha  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  their 

dependents  poflels  to  this  day.  It  is  true,  a  doubt 

may  a:  ilc  w nether  the  commons,  in  the  time  of 

die  Anglo-Saxons,  were  part  of  the  parliament  ;  and 

I  confefs  this  point  is  hard  to  be  determined.  Bur 

however,  when  England  was  divided  into  feven 

Kingdoms,  Englijb  and  Saxon,  each  of  tliefe  had  its 

King  and  parliament.  This  lad  was  called  the 

h  Utena-Gemot,  or  afembly  ofvAJe-men  ;  and  there  was 

a>-o  tne  like  lor  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 

heptarchy.  This  fame  form  of  government  fubfift- 

ed,  when  the  (even  kingdoms  were  reduced  to  one 

am,  t  he  fame  date.  T he  fields  of  mars  IMar chi  or  of  Mav 

ca.-led  U nee  the  dates  general  i n  France  thecortesin 

bpain,  and  perhaps  the  diets  of  the  German  empire 

as  c  tlje  remains  of  this  ancient  form  of  government 
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introduced  by  tlie  northern  nations,  wherever  they 
fettled. 

William ,  duke  of  ormandy ,  firnamed  the  BaJIard 
or  conqueror,  having  (ubdued  England  in  to66,  be¬ 
came  abfolute,  and  eltabliflied  a  defpotic  power, 
though,  in  all  likelihood,  he  prtferved  tlie  fha- 
dow  of  a  parliament.  To  f  ecu  re  his  cotiqueti,  lie 
tranfplanted  many  Normal,  French,  Breton,  and  An¬ 
gevin  families,  enriching  them  with  tlie  lands,  of 
which  he  inceffently  difpofTcffed  the  Englijh.  Thefe 
tanfplanted  families  multiplied  greatly  in  a  fhort 
ipace,  and  became  in  the  end  io  powerful,  as  to 
make  head  againft  their  fovereigns,  fncceffors  ofthe 
conqueror .  A.t  firft,  they  gloried  in  their  entire  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  king,  who  had  put  them  in 
poffeffion  of  their  lands.  Their  intere/1  required, 
that  they  fhould  fupport  that  power  by  which  they 
held  all  their  Englijh  pofTefli  ons.  But  when  they 
were  once  firmly  fettled,  they  began  to  dread,  that 
the  regal  power,  which  had  enriched  them,  might 
with  the  fame  eafe  drip  them  of  tlieir  e dates,  if 
the  king  fhould  fo  pleafe.  For  this  reafon,  they 
wilhed,  the  govenment  reftored  to  the  fame  Hate, 
as  in  the  times  ofthe  Saxon  kings.  This  was  the  only 
means  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  an  arbitrary 
power,  (which  might,  in  time  to  come,  turn  as 
much  to  their  prejudice,  as  it  had  to  their  advan¬ 
tage)  and  to  perpetuate  tliepofTeflions  of  their  lands. 
What  at  fir  ft  was  only  a  bare  with,  foon  rofe  into 
hope,  and  at  lad  into  right,  by  the  methods  f  (hall 
prefently  fpeak  of.  To  explain  this  fully,  a  large 
detail  of  the  Englifb  hidory  would  be  neceffary,  and 
a  particular  enumeration  of  all  the  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  put  the  nobility,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  people,  in  poffeffion  of  a  right,  which 
they  "did  not  enjoy,  under  tlie  fir  ft  Norman  kings. 
But  as  this  detail  would  lead  me  too  far,  I  fhall  con¬ 
tent  myfelf  with  a  fhort  abridgment:,  concerning 
the  fubjed:  in  hand. 
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William  the  .conqueror,  in  1087,  left  the  kin  adorn  of 
rngland  to  his  fecond  fon  William,  firnamed  Ru/ir 
in  piejudice  of  Robert  his  eldeft  fon  who  had  only 

his  hTn  '  "lade  fome  attempts  to  difnoflVrfi 

his  bi  other  of  a  crown,  of  which  he  believed  him- 

felf  unjuftly  deprived.  But  Rufus  defeated  them 

lL^/1 ’n  •  engarg.i,s  weI1  the  Bormans  as  the 
flW  h“  interett»  with  promifes  of  re-eftablifh- 

on  laws.  He  knew  that  both  were  paffioSately  de- 
firous  of  what  he  made  them  hope.  By  theAV- 
imvis  I  mean  here  the  foreigners  newly  fettled  in 
f  gland.  This  promife  of  Rufus  was  therefore  the 
ill  it  iottndation  of  their  pretenfians,  1  fay  the  fir/1 
for  the  Normans  had  no  right  to  demand  of  the  kin.’ 
what  l,e  was  pleafed  to  promife  them,  and  the  com 
quered  Enghfh  had  as  little,  to  limit  the  power  of 
Uieu-  conquerors,  it  is  true,  die  Engtifh  might 
ground  then-  pretenfions  upon  fome  general  pro- 
mues  made  them  by  William  the  conqueror ,  when  he 
received  their  firft  homages.  But  this  prince  never 
pretended  that  they  fhould  found  a  right  on  thefe 
promiles.  Accordingly,  lie  always  treated  England 
as  a  conquered  nation.  However,  Rufus  kept  his 
word  with  neither  Normans  nor  Englifh. 

Upon  his  death  Henry  1,  his  younger  brother  a f- 
cended  the  throne  in  uoo,  in  prejudice  of  his  eld¬ 
eft  brother  Robert,  ftili  alive.  To'fecure  his  ufur- 
pation,  he  purfued  the  fame  courle  as  his  prede- 
ceffor  Rufus.  He  proraifed  to  reftore  tlte  ancient 
government,  and  confirmed  his  promife  by  a  char¬ 
ter  in  form,  but  executed  it  no  better  then  his  bro- 
ther.  However,  the  rights  of  the  fubject  received 
flrength  from  thefe  promifes,  though  ill  perfbmed. 

Henry  I.  dying,  Maud  his  daughter,  widow  of  the 
emperor  Henry  V,  and  wife  to  Jeffery  Plantagenet  earl 
of  Anjou,  ought  to  have  mounted  the  throne  ;  but 
in  i  x  35  was  defeated  of  her  right  by  Stephen  earl  of 
Louogne  fan  oft  lie  conqueror’s  eldeft  daughter. 
He  bound  lumfelf  more  ftrongly  than  histwoprede- 
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tefiors  to  refWe  th eSaxdn  laws, but  in  att  appeardnfcd 
with  as  li  ttle  intention  to  perform  his  engagements. 
At  la(t,  the  great  men,  finding  he  fought  pretences 
to  evade  his  promifes>  harrafFtd  him  with  a  war 
which  lafled  the  fnoflpart  of  his  reign.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  they  called  into  England  the  emprefs  Maud • 
and  her  fon  Henry  by  the  earl  of  Anjou  ;  and  the 
war  ended  in  a  treaty,  which  fecured  the  crown 
to  Henry  after  Stephen’s  demife  though  he  had  Tons. 

To  Stephen,  \\\  1 154  fucceeded  Henry  II.  During 
his  1  eign,  and  that  of  his  cideffc  fon  Hie  hard  J,  there 
were  no  contefls  between  the  king  and  the  barons, 
for  fo  the  great  men  of  the  kindom  were  then  called. 
But  very  confiderable  difputes  arofe  in  the  reign  of 
hi«g  John,  flrnamed  Lacland ,  brother  and  fucceffor 
of  Rich  a?  d  I.  An  unhappy^  quarrel  between  this 
pi  nice  and  the  Court  of  Rome ,  having  forced  him. 
to  do  homage  to  Pope  Innocent  Ilf.  for  his  kingdom, 
and  bind  himfelf  to  pay  him  tribute,  this  difhonor- 
able  proceeding,  added  to  many  other  caufes,  lofb 
him  the  efteem  and  affection  of  his  fubjeffs.  The 
barons  improved  fo  favourable  a  juncture,  prefent- 
ed  to  him  the  charter  0/  Henry  l,  which  had  never 
been  executed,  apd  refblved  to  oblige  him  to  con¬ 
firm  it.  'John  at  firft  rejected  it  with  great  liaugli- 
tinefs>  but  at  laft  compelled  by  his  own  wCaknefs, 
and  the,  united  oppofition  of  aim  off  all  the  barons, 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  them  a  charter*  muck 
more  ample  dnd  advantageous  td  the  fubjecd,  that! 
Henry  the  fir ft’s,  apd  which  was  called  magna  chartci 
Or  the  charter  of  liberties ,  By  this  charter,  drawn  as 
the  barons  pleafed,  the  king’s  power  was  fo  curbed^ 
that  it  was  in  a  manner  reduced  to  the  fame  ffate 
&s  Under  the  Saxon  kings  before  the  Conqtiefb  This 
charter  has  been  ever  fince  the  principal  foundati¬ 
on  of  the  rights  of  tile  lubjeCls;  I  fhall  hot  here 
pretend  to  decide  a  qtieflion  fb  much,  above  my 
reach, whether  this  foundation  is  very  folid.  It  will 
Suffice  briefly  to  re  mark,  by  what  means  a  conceffioii 
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feemingly  fo  defective  in  it’s  origin^  fin  ce  it  wag  Evi¬ 
dently  extorted, changed  as  I  mayfayit’s  nature  by  the 
firmnefs  of  t h e  Englifh,  and  acquired  an  indifputable 
authority,  though  it  might  have  been  con  telle  d  at 
iiril.  To  this  end,  we  muff  fee  what  pabed  after¬ 
wards  with  reipecb  to  this  charter* 

Kang  ' 'John  who  had  figiied  ig  cleflring  to  revoke 
it,  drew  upon  himfelf  frefh  misfortunes,  which 
lalled  as  long  as  lie  lived.  The  barons  relblved 
to  adhere  to  their  charter,  took  at  lad  a  defi 
perate  courie  to  call  in  to  their  abidance, 
Lewis,  Son  of  Philip  Align  ft  us,  king  of  France,  and 
to  put  him  in  poffebion  of  all,  or  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  kingdom.  John  died  during  the  war, 
deprived  by  a  foreign  prince, or  rather  his  ownfub- 
jecls,  and  left  n  fon  often  years  of  age,  little  capable 
to  maintain  the  quarrel.  Some  lords,  who  had  re¬ 
in  lined  faithful  to  the  late  king,  appointed  the  earl 
ol  Pembroke, regent  during  the minoritymf  theyoung 
pr  ince,  who  was  recognized  by  his  few  adherents 
by  the  name  of  Henry  HI.  in  1216. 

Shortly  after  the  face  of  affairs  was  /jhanged,  by 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  regent,  who  feeing  the 
barons  bent  to  fupport  their  charter,  promifed  po¬ 
ll  tively,  it  fhould  be  confirmed  and  executed.  Up* 
on  this  aburance,  the)'  deferted  prince  Lewis,  who 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Francs. 

Henry  III.  was  no  fooner  out  of  his  minority  thait 
lie  repealed  magna  ebarta,  and  thought  of  reigning 
uncontrolled.  But  as  lie  had  not  a  capacity  equal 
to  fuch  an  undertaking,  his  long  reign  of  fifty  fix 
years  was  one  continued  feene  of  troubles  on  ac¬ 
count  of  magna  charta.  He  was  frequently  forced  to 
confirm  it,  and  as  often  broke  all  his  oaths  and  en¬ 
gagements.  At  lab,  the  barons  took  arms  under 
the  condutfi:  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  fon  of  the  famous 
Simon  Mont  fort  general  of  the  crufade  againfl  the 
Albicre?ifes 0  The  king  h  I  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
a  battle,  and  to  fee  himfe  F,  his  brother  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  his  fon  p  nee  Edward,  in  the  hands 


f  the  earl  of  Leicefter ,  who  obliged  them  to  fweaiV 
they  would  never  oppofe  the  execution  of  fnagnck 
eharta .  The  earl  of  Leicefter  governed  fome  time  in 
the  name  of  the  king  his  priloner.  It  is  pretended 
the  commons  were  flrft  received  into  parliament; 
during  his  admiruftration.  But  without  /laying  to 
examine  fo  difficult  a  queftion,  1  ffiall  only  obferve, 
that  at  leaft  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fince  the  end 
of  He?2ry  Ill’s  reign,  the  commons  have  ever  enjoyed 
this  privilege. 

Prince  Edward ,  fon  of  Henry  III,  having  happily 
tnade  his  efcape  from  the  earl  ol  Leicejier ,  gained  a 
battle  in  which  the  earl  M^as  flain.  This  victory  res¬ 
tored  the  king  to  hisliberty,  who  ufed  it  not  agree* 
able  to  the  oath  he  had  been  obliged  to  take.  But 
his  re\gn  and  life  ended  a  few  years  after  his  d;  Ik 
ve  ranee.  Though  the  baron’s  party  was  very  much 
humbled,  yet  Edward  I.  who  in  1272  iueceedtd  his 
father  Henry  ill.  confirmed  inagna  eharta .  However 
fome  Heps  taken  by  him  afterwards,  diicovered  a 
defign  to  revoke  it  •  but  the  barons  beginning  to 
itir,  he  retraced,  and  confirmed  it  once  more. 

Edward  11,  his  fon,  and  fbceelfor  in  1307,  was  de- 
poled  by  the  parliament,  for  intending  to  eftabliffi 
an  absolute  power  contrary  to  magna  eharta . 

Edward  Ill,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  in  1327,  confirmed  it  ten  times  dpring  the 
courfe  of  his  reign,  which  the  victories  obtained  by 
himfelf  and  his  fon  the  prince  of  V/ ales ^  over  Erance% 
rendered  extremely  glorious. 

Kic hard' II,  grandfbn  and  fucceffor  to  Edward  HI.  in 
1 377,  was  folemnly  depofecl,  for  having  violated  in 
many  inftances  the  privileges  of  the  people,  found¬ 
ed  on  magna  eharta. 

Henry  who  had  ufed  that  pretence  to  dethrone 
Richard  IL  in  2399,  and  put  lirmfelfin  his  place* 
madefome  attempts  todiminifhthe  privilegesof the 
parliament  ;  but  did  not  carry  very  far  the  execute 
iion  of  this  project. 


Ill 
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hu.ry^  \ ,  liis  Ibn  who  fiicceeded  Him  in  ait 
amtained  the  parliament  in  all  it’s  rights  and 
e  t  tne  piivileges  of  his  lubjetfls  untouched.  His 
t  etp  was  one  continued  levies  of  v, Tories,  and  fu<J 
ce.res  agatnft  France,  He  died  in  i422. 

ni'«;!'.0ni  r  nati.ti>nie  tlle  Sovernmgnt  of  England  re- 
t  o  1  well  fettled, and  To  firm  upon  it’s  founda- 
ms  1  mean,  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  the 
p  iv ileges  ol  the  parliament,  that  for  near  twohun- 
di  ed  j  ears  not  one  king  appears  to  have  had  any  in- 

whn"  IO  <hakC  n‘  ?  he  Po(icy  Pf  the  kings,  turned 
ahohy  upon  governing  their  parliaments  bv  fecret 

intrigues,  without  dilcovering  any  defire  of  alter. 

the  conditution.  True  it  is,  that  fomekings,  as 
Lauj  V1I3,  did  what  tfiey  plyafed,  but  without  any 
piejuchce  to  the  privileges  of  parliament.  On  the 
contrary,  by  lupporting  the  parliament  in  it’sriobts, 
tney  had  the  add  refs  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  their 
enas.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  bed,  and  perhaps 
the  only  method  for  a  king  to  render  him  ft  If  pow- 
erf ul  and  eaiy. 

After  fo  long  a  continuance  of  the  fame  form  of  go. 
vemment;  and  fo  uninterrupted  a  pohbdlon  of  the 
privileges  of  magna  charta ,  t  heEnglifh  nation  wap.  foac 
cuftomctj  to  it,  that  it  fee  in  eel  impoflible  to  make 
any  alteration  without  throwing  the  kingdom  into 
confufior*.  Kay,  it  fcemed  there  was  no  fear  that 
any  king  ffiould  ever  think  of  attempting  fo  difficult 
a  thing,  at  the  hazard  of  his  crown,  as  had  been  the 
cafe  of  forne  former  kings.  Not  with/landing  alf 
tins,  James  I,  lucceffor  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
failed  not  to  take  fome  ftepsin  this  dangerous  courfe 
and  endeavour  to  dimimfh  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  H  was  by  the  pernicious  counlels  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham 9  his  favorite,  that  he  engaged  in  this 
defigrgwhich  probably  would  have  ended  unfortun¬ 
ately  for  him,  had  not  death  furprifedhim  before  lie 
had  plainly  difeovered  his  intention.  This  duke 
of  Buckingham  ought  to  be  conf  dered  as  the  firft  au¬ 
thor  of  the  troubles,  which  have  fo  long  infefted 
England)  and  (fill  do  infeft  it  to  this  day. 
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It  was  under  Charles  I,  fon  and  fuccefTor  of  James: 
in  1623,  that  the  project  to  render  the  king  abfo, 
lute,  and  independent  of  the  laws,  was  vigoroufly 
puihed  and  advanced  by  all  methods.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham ,  favourite  to  Charles  I,  as  he  had  been  to 
his  father  inlpired  him  with  maxims  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  edablifhed  government  and  thereby  oc* 
cation  ed  his  ruin.  The  duke  being  affaffinated,  the 
defign  was  purlued  by  Charles,  which  had  been  be 
gun  by  the  deceafed  favourite.  lie  imagined,  the 
nation  might  be  governed  without  a  parliament,  or 
at  lead  that  parliaments  were  only  to  iupply  him 
with  money.  He  had  diffolved  three  in  the  four 
fil'd  years  of  his  reign,  and  even  flgnified  his  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  no  more.  Twelve  years  paded 
without  a  parliament,  during  which  the  king  le¬ 
vied  taxes  by  the  bare  act  of  his  will,  upon  his  fub- 
yects,  and  by  his  conduct  difeovered  a  deflgn  to 
reign  arbitrarily.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  admitted 
to  his  perfhn  and  council  two  men  imbued  with 
the  fame  maxims,  by  whom  he  was  pufhed  on  to 
his  ruin  ;  namely,  William  Laud  arclibi/hop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  >  and  'Thomas  Wentworth  earl  o £  Strafford. 

While  th  is  prince  had  no  difficulties  to  druggie 
with  from  abroad,  he  en ed  liis  ufurped  pow  er 
with  fame  tranquility,  but  not  without  the  open 
murmurings  of  the  people.  Mean  time,  no  per  fon 
dared  to  oppofe  fo  violent  a  torrent.  At  lad,  the 
archbiOiop  of  Canterbury  advifing  him  to  dnifh  the 
Federation  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy,  and  introducti¬ 
on  of  the  Englifn  liturgy,  he  followed  the  pernici¬ 
ous  advice,  but  could  not  execute  his  project  with¬ 
out  engaging  in  an  open  war  in  163  9,  with  his  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Scotland.  He  levied  forces,  and 
maintained  them  by  taxes,  which  he  himfelf  hadim- 
pofed.  Money  failing  him  after  the  fil'd  campaign 
he  at  lad  in  April  1640,  called  a  parliament  which 
was  diffolved  in  a  few  days,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
the  three  firft,  and  the  arbitrary  impofitions  conti- 
Bued  as  before.  But  the  king  quickly  perceived. 
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that  the  continuation  of  his  power,  depended  upon 
tlie  happy  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The  people  ferved 
him  with  regret.  The  lords  on  divers  pretences 
withdrew  from  court.  The  validity  of  his  orders, 
by  virtue  whereof  his  impofitions  were  levied,  were 
conte/led  in  town  and  country.  In  Ihort,  the  king 
law  his  fubjecls  every  where  ready  to  defert  him, 
on  the  fir  ft  occafion. 

This  occafion  preftnted  itfelf  looner  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  His  army  having  received  a  check,  and  the 
Scots  furprifed  IVewca/I!eyt\\e  king  was  forced  to  feek 
means  to  drive  them  out  of  Engl/and,  whereas  he  had 
hoped  to  become  abfolute  in  Scotland .  But  inftead 
of  fmding  his  Englifb  fubjebls  ready  to  affifi  him,  he 
favv  them  on  the  contrary  rejoice  at  his  difgrace, 
and  confidered  it  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover 
their  privileges.  In  this  extremity,  he  affembledt 
tiie  peers  at  York,  in  order  to  advife  with  them  upon 
what  was  to  be  done.  Their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  the  only  w  ay  to  free  himfelf  from  thepre- 
lent  difficulties,  was  to  call  a  parliament.  He  then 
perceived,  that  an  interval  of  fifteen  years  was  not 
capable  to  efface  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Englifl?^ 
tlie  memory  of  their  parliaments,  w  hich  they  look-, 
ed  upon  as  the  firongeffc  fupport  o'  their  liberties. 
IVIean  while,  lie  wras  under  a  fort  of  nerefiity  to  fol¬ 
low  the  adviceof  the. peers, in  calling  a  parliament. 

In  the  r  relent  difpofition  of  the  people  to  the 
king,  inch  reprefentatives  w  ere  chofen,as  were  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  ability, courage,  and  firm  attachment 
to  the  privileges  of  the  fubjecT.  The  parliament 
being  met,  inftead  of  thinking  to  drive  the  Scots  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  the  king  had  hoped,  believed 
they  ought,  before  all  things  to  fectire  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  ,  by  letting  bounds  to  the  illegal  autho¬ 
rity,  which  the  king  had  for  fifteen  years  affumed. 
This  refblution  was  no  looner  difeovered,  than  all 
the  people  adhered  to  the  parliament.  From  that 
time  the  king  wras  lb  deflitute  of  friends,  that  he 
fiiw  himfelf  unable  to  refill  the  torrent.  His  only 
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Refuge  was,  to  comply  with  his  parliament,  anc!  pafs 
uhnolt  every  bill  prelented  to  him  to  curb  his  au¬ 
thority.  He  hoped,  by  this  condefcention,  to  con* 
vince  his  iubjetfts  of  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
ancient  courier  from  which  he  had  been  diverted 
by  evil  counfels,  and  perhaps  he  really  deiigned 
it,  blit  could  gain  no  belief.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  thought,  that  mere  neceflity  obliged  him  to 
fneafitres  io  oppoiite  to  the  former.  So,  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  fo  neceffary  between  the  king  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  being  entirely  loft,  the  parliament  would  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  fincerity  of  a  prince, 
whom  they  believed  theyhad  juft  caule  to  diftruit. 
They  therefore  inceffantly  laboured  to  fectire  the 
liberties  of  the  fubjeeft  from  any  future  invafton. 

To  this  end,  they  were  not  fatisfied  with  obtaining 
tlie  king’s  confe'iit  to  ads  which  reduced  the  royal 
power  within  it’s  ancient  limits,  but  alio  extorted 
his  affent  to  laws,  which  coniiderably  leflened'the 
juft  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  fhe  fi  iencls  of  the  ,  . 
parliament  icrupled  not  to  affirm,  that  the  fubjed 
could  never  be  fecure  in  bis  property,  while  the 
king  had  power  to  return  to  his  former  eourfes. 
Thus  king  Charles ,  who  had  hoped  to  carry  the  roy* 
al  authority  higher  than  any  of  his  predeceifoi s, 
fhw  himfelf,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  of  great  part 
of  his  legal  power.  He  even  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  himfelf  forced,  in  May,  1641,  to  ftgn  the  earl 
of  Stafford9  s  fentence,who  had  aefted  nothing  without 
his  or  iers,  or  at  leaf!  his  approbation.  The  archbi- 
jfhop  of  Canterbury  alio,  loft  his  head  on  the  icaliold 

in  1644.'  ,  r  1  u 

Had  the  parliament  contented  therm  elves'  vitri 

fettling  the  government  upon  it’s  ancient  foundati¬ 
ons, very  probably,  it  would  not  afterwards  have  been 
eafily  fhakem  But  on  fuch  occafions  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  a  juft  medium.  The  leading  members  will¬ 
ing  to  fereen  themfelves  from  tlie  attempts  of  the 
royal  power,  almoft  entirely  changed  the  ancient 

eonftisutioib  ky  dripping  the  crown  of  the  beft  part 
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it  s  pi  ei  ogatives.  It  was  no  longer  the  kine- 
par  lament  which  governed  the'  nation,  bin  the 
pai  liament  alone j  or  rather  the  houfe  of  commons 
managed  all  affairs.  The  houfe  of  peers  had  fcarce 

the  hilU  PffWC?  tha"  that  of  an  implicit  affent  to 

theia»  and  the  ^ng  was  but  a 

rSb  hat  P,r,OCUred  ldni  adherents,  whom  doub£ 
lefs,  he  would  never  have  had,  if  the  balance  had 

been  kept  even  Many  thought  it  as  ftrange  that 
the  parliament  fhould  as  I  may  fay, govern  without 
a  king,  as  that  the  kingdiould  attempt  to  rule  with- 
out  a  parliament.  The  conftitution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  fuffered  equally  by  both  ufurpations.  But 
that  which  brought  the  ftrongeft  acceffion  to  the 
kings  party,  was,  that  the  parliament,  to  gain  the  - 

■I*  t0rdf  intered>  were  Poffeffed  with  the  pro¬ 
ject,  of  changing  the  epiicopal  government  of  the 

church,  into  preibyterian,  which  thev  accUmplifh- 

ed  with  open  force.  Mod  of  the%/i/iafcu(lomed 

to  lee  the  church  under  the  direction  of  billions, 

could  not  bear  this  change  without  murmurino-. 

iiut  as  tliefe  Were  not  the  ftrongeft,  becaufe  the 

parham  en t  had  the  treafure,  army,  and  places  at 

their  difpofal,  their  only  refuge  was  to  unite  with, 
the  king. 


Then  it  was  that  two  parties  appeared  in  the 
kingdom,  one  for  the  king,  and  one  for  the  parlia- 
Tnent,  with  a  fort  of  equality,  which  quickly  made 
it  thought,  they  would  not  long  remain  quiet,  and 

?1o.i°Ui  com*n£  L°  arms«  The  king?s  adherents  at 
hi  it  had  tiie  name  of  cavalicns  $  which  was  afterwards 

changed  into  that  of  tovics  *  And  thofe  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  then  Called  voundhccids ,  have  received  the 
name  of  'ivbigs .  The  origin  of  tliefe  two  famous  dif- 
tindlions  is  this  :  At  that  time  a  fort  oi  lrijh  banditti , 
or  robbers,  who  kept  in  the  mountains  and  i lies 
formed  by  the  vafl  bogs  of  that  country,  were  call¬ 
ed  tories ,  and  at  prefent  are  known  by  the  name  of 
tappai  As  the  king’s  enemies  accukd  hint  cf  far 
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Touring  the  Irifh  rebellion,  which  broke  out  about 
that  time,  they  gave  his  adherents  the  name  o fro- 
rks^  Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  even  with 
their  enemies,  w3io  were  clofely  united  with  the 
Scots,  called  them  whigs,  a  name  of  reproach  ufed  in 
Scotland .  Hence  it  appears,  that  thefe  two  names 
ate  as  ancient  as  the  troubles,  though  they  were 
not  in  vogue  till  many  years  after.  I  cannot  precife- 
ly  fix  the  time, but  am  of  opinion,  that  cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  continued  till  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  and  then  by  degrees,  were  changed  into  toryand 
whig.  Thefe  are  the  two  parties  which  began  to 
divide  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  l,  and  which 
hill  divide  it  to  this  day.  The  Roman  catholick  call¬ 
ed  papifts  in  England,  joined,  from  the  fir  ft,  the  king’s 
party,  which  was  more  favourable  to  them  than 
that  of  the  parliament^  and  have  always  remained 
united  with  the  torics. 

What  has  been  laid,  fufficiently  fliows,  that 
the  king’s  party  was  compofed  of  two  forts  of  men, 
of  which  the  one  had  principally  in  view  the 
political  interefl  of  the  king  and  the  crown  and  the 
others  that  of  the  church  of  England .  But  they 
Were  all  re-united  in  this  point,  that  they  found 
their  mutual  advantages  in  the  king’s  profperity„ 
without  which  they  could  not  hope  to  fucceed  in 
there  refpeftive  defigns«  For  this  reafon^  they 
were  confidered  but  as  one  party  under  the  fame 
name  of  cavaliers  or  royalifts.  This  mixture  of 
two  defferent  views  in  the  fame  party,  fublifts  to 
this  day  and  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  caufes  of  that 
confulion  of  ideas  which  the  word  Tory  occafions* 
To  remove  this  ambiguity  as  much  as  is  poftible^ 
I  flxall  call  the  firft,  the  political  or  State  cavaliers,  and 
the  other  the  ecclefiaflical  or  church  cavaliers.  Each  of 
thefe  two  branches  were  again  fub-divided.  For 
among  the  political  cavaliers  thefe  were  fome 
who  following  the  maxims  of  the  duke  of  Rucking * 
hanij  Archbijfhop  Laud ,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford 
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wifhed  to  Tee  the  kinginvefted  with  abfblute  power 
and  able  to  deflroy  the  privileges  of  the  parlianu rt. 
1  liefe  may  be  called  the  ranis,  cavaliers.  Their 
number  was  finall  and  little  capable  to  lupport 
the  king  in  h?.s  adverfity  though  during  his  prof 
perity,  they  made  a  great  noife.  The  other 
branch  of  the  political  cavaliers,  were  competed  of 
men  whom  I  {hail  call  moderate.  Thefe  defired 
indeed  the  reiteration  of  royal  authority,  hut  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  condi tution.  The  other 
cavaliers,  whom  1  call  ecclefiaflical,  were  alfb  fub- 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  rigid  churchmen,  who  were  again h  the 
leatl  change  in  the  difeipline  of  the  church  of 
England.  fhofe  who  composed  the  other  branch 
were  lets  Icrupulous  and  obftinate,  and  may  be 
called  the  low  or  moderate  churchmen. 

In  oppoiitioti  to  the  cavaliers  or  rovalifts,  the  round- 
heads,  or  parliamentarians,  were  divided  into  two 
principal  branches,  namely  the  political  and  cede- 
fladieal.  The  fir  ft:  had  principally  in  view,  the 
maintenance  pf  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
lecond,  the  advancement  of  prefbytery.  Each  of 
thefe  branches  was  likewife  fob  divided  into  two, 
one  wherof  was  compofed  of  republicans,  who 
aimed  at  undermining  the  regal  power,  and  erect¬ 
ing  a  common- wealth  ;  the  other  of  the  moderate 
roundheads,  or  parliamentarians,  defired  only  to 
reduce  the  king  to  an  incapacity  of  abufing  his 
power  bv  leaving  him  the  pofFeffion  of  his  juft 
rights.  This  relates  only  to  the  political  round¬ 
heads,  or  parliamentarians.  As  for  the  ecclefiaflica! 
they  alfo  formed  two  branches,  of  which  the  firft 
was  compofed  of  the  rigid  prefbyterrans  who  would 
t>e  contented  with,  nothing' lets  than  the deftruCf ion 
of  the  Hierarchy  :  and  the  other,  of  the  moderate 
prefbyterians,  who  would  have  been  fatisfied  with 
much  lefs  and  perhaps,  with  a  bare  toleration.  It 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  premife  thus  much,  in 
€»Yder  to  enable  the  reader  to  underhand  the  fe¬ 
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quel  of  this  diflertation.  I  (hall  more  largely  fpeak 
of  tlie  viewsand  interefls  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  two  parties,  after  l  have  finished  the  abridg¬ 
ment  which  their  rile  obliged  me  to  interrupt. 

Wliillt  the  king  was  in  a  deplorable  hate,  with¬ 
out  money  or  friends,  and  reduced  to  bear  every 
thing  from  the  parliament,  who  had  him  as  1  may 
lay.  in  their  mercy, he  beheld  a  ray  of  hope  ihirie  iu 
the  rife  of  the  two  parties,  1  have  been  l’peaking 
of.  He  thought  immediately,  that  to  foment  the 
divifion  could  not  but  be  advantageous  to  him, 
wherein  he  fucceeded.  He  thereby  faw  himfelf 
at  lad  in  a  condition  to  hope  to  do  himfelf  juflice, 
by  his  arms,  for  the  injuries  cl  which  he  thought 
he  had  realon  to  complain.  In  this  expectation  he 
railed  an  army,  and  engaged  in  an  open  war  againlfc 
the  parliament,  who  on  their  fide  had  now  taken, 
all  the  neceffary  meafures  to  relift  him. 

The  particulars  of  this  war  are  need Icls  here, 
fince  the  fad  concluffim  of  it  is  dill  recent.  It  w  ill 
jfuUice  to  fay,  that  Charles  I,  was  vanquiffied,  and 
beheaded  the  qoth  of  January  1648.  Thus  the  king 
himfelf,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Strafford^ 
archbifhop  Laud ,  authors  of  the  project  to  render 
the  king  abfolute,  came  all  to  a  tragical  end.  If  to 
theie  we  add,  the  examples  of  John,  Henry  HI.  Ed - 
ward  II,  Richard  II,  and  ladly,  of  James  II,  who  had 
all  the  fame  delign,  and  all  mifearried  in  the  exe¬ 
cution,  it  will  be  ealy  to  fee  how  difficult  and  dan-** 
gerous  it  is  for  a  king  of  England ,  to  attempt  to  lub- 
vert  fo  well  cemented  a  government. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  author  of  Charles  Is  death,  remain¬ 
ed  mailer  of  the  government.  He  dyrft  not  how¬ 
ever  alfume  the  title  of  king  ;  and  if  he  had  tlu$ 
addrefs  to  render  himfelf  abfolute,  it  was  under 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  maintaining  the  nation’s; 
liberties.  He  is  the  lingle  in  (lance  in  England ,  of  an 
ufurper  dying  a  natural  death  in  his  ufurpation. 

While  the  fbvereign  authority  was  in  CroniwclCn 
h.  mds,  the  cavaliers  were  extremely  humbled.  But 
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they  revi  ved  on  the  death  of  this  formidable  ene, 
ni\  .  1  o  give  their  adverfaries  no  advantage  aoainft 

I. icm,  they  put  themielves  under  the  conduct  of 
tho  e  of  then-  party,  who  were  the  molt  moderate, 

*>  that  there  ieeined  to  be  no  more  rank  or  rlo-id 
tones.  fhis  policy  was  abfolutely  nece/Tary,  at  a 
rune,  when  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  rights 
ot  tlie  church  were  not  to  be  inMed  on,  as  there 
were  neither  king  nor  bifhops.  At  lad,  by  a  molt 

mpnzing  revolution,  affisted  by  the  prudent  con¬ 
duct  of  general  Monk,  tlie  Englijb  united  to  let  Charles 

II.  on  tne  throne,  fon  of  the  deceafed  king,  and  to 

re  I  tore  the  monarchy  and  tlie  church  to  their 
tormer  Hate, 

Charles  II.  reigned  peaceably  at  firft.  He  was  a 
pi  nice  who  wanted  neither  wit  nor  penetration 
but  was  indolent,  and  adduced  to  his  pleafures* 
Ins  intention  was  to  live  quietly,  and  avoid  all  difi- 
pules  with  his  fubjedls.  lie  was  too  weary  of  a  long 
ex'ne,  during  which  he  had  often  wanted  common 
necefiaries,  to  be  willing  to  hazard  the  being  again 
reduced  to  the  fame  hate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  had  time,  and  frequent  occafion,  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  di (cover,  that  by  a  pretended  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  liberties,  they  had  been  drawn  in¬ 
to  Servitude-  For  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  England 
h-ad  never  enjoyed  lefs  freedom,  than  under  the 
government  of  the  long  parliament,  and  afterwards 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  However,  Charles  II.  engaged 
himfelf  by  degrees,  farther  than  he  ever  intended. 
This,  doubtlels,  was  owing  either  to  his  indolence, 
or  too  great  condefcenflon  to  his  miniflers,  who 
were  all  cavaliers,  whom,  for  the  future,!  ffiall  call 
lories,  as  I  ffiall  give  tlie  roundheads  the  name  of 
whigs,  though  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  thefie 
two  names  were  at  firfl  tiled.  The  tories  therefore, 
who  alone  were  in  the  king’s  confidence,  were  in- 
eeiTently  urging  him  to  re  11  ore  the  monarchy  and 
church  to  their  ancient  lulh  e.  The  court  o f  France ^ 
for  interefls  of  their  cwn;  laboured  to  infpire  him 
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with  the  fame  defign.  In  a  word,  his  minlflera 
took  great  care  to  hinder  tlie  whigs  from  infinuat- 
ing  tlie m fe Ives  into  the  king’s  favour. 

The  tory  party  had  at  their  head  the  duke  of 
York y  the  king’s  brother,  a  prince  naturally  impe¬ 
tuous  and  violent,  who  having  embraced  the  Ro- 
fw^catholick  religion  in  his  exile,  formed  the  project 
of  edablifhing  it  m  England .  This  project  could  not 
be  executed,  without  firll  extending  the  royal  pow¬ 
er  beyond  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  the  law.  that 
is  to  fay,  without  refuming  and  purfuing  the  fame 
defign,  wherein  his  father  had  unhappily  m  if  car* 
ried.  But  the  Duke,  by  reafon  of  his  impetuous 
temper,  was  very  improper  to  condufl  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  piirfued  it  eagerly  during  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  reign,  who  had  no  legitimate  iflue,  hoping 
that  the  work  then  begun,  would  be  more  eafy  to 
finifh.  on  his  own  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

To  lucceed  in  this  defign,  he  had  no  other  way 
than  to  begin  it  with  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whigs, 
whole  principles  were  direclly  contrary  to  the  dnke’s 
defigns,  both  with  regard  to  tne  church  and  the 
date.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that  mod  of  the  whigs 
were  then  prefbyterians.  So?  in  pretendingonly  to 
attack  prefhyterianifm,  the  duke  of  York  projected 
the  dedruftian  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  increafe 
of  regal  power,  without  alarming  the  nation.  In¬ 
deed  after  humbling  the  whigs,  he  might  fear  to 
meet  with  great  obdacles  from  the  moderate  tories, 
whole  principles  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
arbitrary  power  he  intended  to  edablifh.  But  he 
defpaired  not  to  furmount,  if  the  whigs,  his  more 
dangerous  enemies,  were  once  removed  out  of  the 
way.  To  this  end,  he  induced  his  brother  to  per- 
fecu  te  the  prelby  terians,  wh erei n  h e  v as adided  by  all 
thetories;  who  with  plealiire  beheld  this  fird  occa- 
fion  of  being  revenged  on  their  enemies,  the  whigs. 
So  prefbyterianifm  was  furioufly  attacked,  under  a 
pretence  of  refloring  the  church  to  the  date  it  was 
ip  before  the  troubles.  An  aft  was  paffed;  forbid- 
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45no*  the  prefbyterianafTemblies,  which  were  callecf 
conventicles  ;  and  another  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  teflrafl ,  which  indeed  more  directly  concerned 
the  Roman  catholicks,  1  his  act  ordained,  that  no 
perfbii  fhould  be  admitted  to  any  pihlic  oiliee,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  certificate  of  his  having  Commu¬ 
nicated  in  an  epilcopal  church.  Moreover,  it  was 
called  the  conformity  aft,  becaufe  all  who  were  to 
admitted  to  any  office,  were  obliged  by  this  fta- 
tute  to  conform  to  the  church  o f  England. 

The  w bigs  foon  perceived,  that  under  colour  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England* 
the  duke  of  York's  defign  was  to  change  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  date,  and  ruin  the  proteftant  religion 
in  England .  St  required  fame  time  to  take  juft  niea- 
fiircs  ;  and  at  laft,  with  the  afliftance  of  tlie  mode¬ 
rate  tories,  who  feared  the  duke  of  York's  going  too 
far,  they  obliged  the  king  to  fend  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Nay,  the  commons  prepared  a  bill,  call¬ 
ed  the  exclufion  bills  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of 
fucceffion.  But  the  pafllng  this  bill  was  prevented 
by  t  li  3  di  (Solution  of  the  parliament.  Another  was 
called  at  Oxford^  in  expectation  of  finding  the  mem¬ 
bers  lefs  violent.  But  the  king  was  mistaken,  and, 
after  a  fhort  leftion,  was  again  obliged  to  diffblve 
them,  upon  their  endeavouring  to  pals  the  like, 
bill. 

It  will  perhaps feem  ftrange,tliat  the  feene  fhould 
{  be  thus  changed,  and  the  whigs  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  low,  fhotild  fuddenly  become  fnperior.  To  let 
the  reader  into  the  reafbn  of  this  change,  it  is  nc* 
cell  ary  to  remark,  that  the  moderate  tories  promo¬ 
ted  the  defigns  of  the  court,  while  they  believed 
them  levelled  only  again  ft  tlie  prefbyterians.  But 
perceiving  by  all  the  proceedings  of  the  king,  tlie 
duke  of  York,  and  the  minifters,  that  a  project  was 
formed  to  ruinthe  conftitution  of  church  and  ft  ate, 
and  undermine  the  foundations  of  rnagna  chart  a ,  they 
readily  joined  with  the  wliigs  to  oppofe  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  project.  It  yy  rs  therefore  this  unioit\ 
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v^hicli  gave  the  wings  a  fuperiority,  lo  which, oilier- 
wife,  they  never  could  nave  pretended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liate-tories  and  rigid  churchmen, 
deliring  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  loll,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  the  people  to  their  interefi,  by 
accufing  the  wliigs  of  a  fettled  defign  to  ruin  the 
church,  and  thole  in  their  turn  accufcd  the  others, 
of  intending  the  fubverfion  of  the  government,  and 
of  favouring  the  duke  of  York's  pernicion  defign. 
Thus  the  enmity  of  the  parties,  which  it  emed  to 
have  been  much  w  eakened  by  <  lie  rClioraition,  was 
revived.  It  may  tritely  be  laid,  that  the  topes  were 
in  fault,  who,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  received  from 
the  long  parliament,  and  Cromwell's  ulurpation,rafh« 
jy  threw  themfelves  into  the  cluke  of  lotk  s  party. 
They  afterwards  repented,  when  they  law  to  what 
tlie  duke  intended  to  make  them  fubfervient. 

Some  time  after,  the  minds  of  the  people  being 
a  little  calmed,  tlie  duke  01  Y @? k  returned  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  continued  without  interruption  to  foment 
divif  ons,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  to  effect, 
his  deligns.  So  this  prince  (by  an  excels  ol  zeal  for 
his  religion,  by  a  delire  of  revenge,  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  ambition  of  accomplilhing  a  project, 
which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  feverai  kings 
of  England)  and  Charles  II,  through  a  too  great  con- 
deicenlion  to  his  brother,  kindled  a  fianie  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  which  is  not  yet  extingiiiflied. 

Charles  II,  died  during  thele  t  ran  fact  ions,  and  the 
(hike  of  York  afeended  tlie  tlirone,  by  the  name  of 
7 ames  1 1,  without  any  oppoflion.  He  at -fir ft  made 
great  promifes  to  his  fubjedts,  that  neither  religi¬ 
on,  nor  the  conllitution,  fliould  fuffer  any  change 
in  his  reign.  But  he  was  far  from  performing  his 
promiles.  Shortly  after,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  na - • 
tural  Ion  of  Charles  II.  relying  on  the  difeontent  of 
the  people,  left  the  low  countries ,  where  he  had  lived 
ionie  time  in  exile,  made  a  delcent  in  England  w7ith 
a  handful  of  men,  and  affumed  the  title  of  king. 
But  his  royalty  failed  but  a  few  days,  liis  party  be- 
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ing  much  weaker  than  lie  had  expected,  he  was 

chtTd  bv  and  be.headecl.  The  ^ng  was  f„ 

elated  by  a  vitfory,  obtained  with  fuch  eale,  that 

he  fcrupled  not  to  difeover  his  defies,  f„  /ecu re 

did  lie  thin  it  himfclf  of  the  fuccefs.  The  jude.es 

tho°lJere  der0t^.C°  him>  Save  their  opinion,  that 
t  le  king  might  difpenfe  with  the  laws.  Their  de- 

cilion  was  founded  upon  fome  ftatutes  lodgine;  this 

power  in  the  fovereign,  with  regard  tt  certain 

laws  ;  and  upon  examples  of  fome  of  his  predeeetT- 

ors,  who  had,  in  this  refpetT,  exceeded  the  bounds 

of  their  power.  Thus  theft  corrupted  judges  drew 

from  particular  cafes  a  general  conclulforr,  and 

lounded  a  permanent  right  upon  fome  tranfient 
uiurpations. 

This^  door  being  opened,  t lie  king,  hy  his  foie 
authority  repealed  the  penal  laws,  enacted  bv  fe- 
verai  parliaments  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  the  pa^ 
He  next  filled  his  army  with  officers  of  that 
religion,  and  bellowed  preferments  and  titles  up¬ 
on  men,  who  by  the  laws  were  unqualified.  He 
took  away  the  charters  from  London ,  and  other  cor¬ 
porations,  and  reduced  them  to  a  dependance  up¬ 
on  his  pleafure.  In  fhort,  by  a  bare  proclamation 
lie  granted  a  full  liberty  of  confidence,  and  permitt¬ 
ed  to  each  feet  the  public  profeffion  of  their  relioion. 
This  proclamation  had  a  double  view,  to  favour  the 
papiffs,  and  to  amufe  the  prefbyterians.  The  kino» 
w  as  perfuaded,  that  as  the  latter  were  /till  liable  to 
the  penal  laws  enaded  again  ft  them  in  the  late 
reign,  they  w  ould  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  Hieing 
and  that  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  liberty  granted' 
by  the  proclamation  would  keep  them  in  fubmiffion. 
Eut  they  were  not  deceived  by  an  artifice  directly 
tending  to  their  ruin.  I  omit  many  other  fleps  tak¬ 
en  by  the  king,  which  were  but  too  capable  to  fill 
all  his  fubjeffs  with  terror. 

Hitherto  the  tories  in  general  had  favoured  the 
king  s  defigns.  But  when  they  perceived  all  hist 
proceedings  tended  to  a  fubverfionof  the  eftabliffied 


government,  and  ruin  of  the  pro tc  A  ant  religion/ 
they  began  to  repent  of  their  pall  conduct.  They 
clearly  law,  that  by  the  courfe  they  were  made  to 
take,  it  was  intended  to  lead  them  where  they  de- 
figned  not  to  go,  and  that  they  could  not  attain 
their  end,  the  ruin  of  the  whigs,  without  the  lots 
of  their  religion  and  liberty.  In  this  danger,  which 
could  not  be  more  immient,  they  joined  the  whigs, 
and  with  them  refolved  to  call  in  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  free  them  from  their  dangerous  date. 
From  that  time  the  king’s  party  became  extremely 
weak,  being  compofed  of  only  papid’s,  rank  tories, 
and  ibme  lords,  Oaves  of  the  court,  and  their  for¬ 
tune.  Mean  while,  the  king  appeared  outwardly 
as  powerful  as  ever,  and  near  the  end  of  his  under¬ 
taking  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  yet  feemed  attached 
to  the  court,  did  not  think  proper  to  declare  be¬ 
fore  the  time.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  landed 
before  the  king’s  weakness  was  vjflble.  His  army, 
his  fleets,  the  lords  whom  he  thought  moll  devoted 
to  his  perfon,  forfook  him  at  once,  and  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fad  hecellity  of  trying,  in  a  difgife  to 
efcape  out  of  his  kingdom.  But  failing  even  in 
this  attempt,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  him- 
felf  av  the  mercy  of  the  prince  of  Orange ,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  indebted  to  bis  generodty,  or  perhaps 
his  policy,  for  the  indirect  means  which  were  fur* 
nidi  eel  him,  of  dying  into  France.  This  example 
ihows,  that  though  the  Unglifh  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  and  there  is  great  enmity  between  them, 
their  padion  does  not  however  caufe  them,  in  ge¬ 
neral  at  lead,  to  abandon  the  mtereds  of  religion 
and  liberty. 

William  and  Mary  being  crowned,  on  the  flight 
or,  as  it  was  called,  the  abdication  of  king  ‘james , 
their  chief  care  was  to  (tide  the  feeds  of  diviflon 
dill  fubfiding  between  the  whigs  and  tories, though 
the  danger  had  united  them.  In  order  to  this,  it 
Was  neceffary  to  remove  from  the  minidry  and 
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their  confidence,  the  favourers  of  king  James’s  tie. 
ligns,  apd  the  bigots  to  the  minuted:  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  church  of  England.  Without  this, 
the  wings  could  never  have  enjoyed  any  quiet, 
.  ce  they  ever  ccnlidered  the  rank  and  rigid  to- 
J-ies,  as  their  irreconcileable  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  lefs  necelfary  to  remove  from  the 
conned  the  moft  rigid  whig  prelbyterians,  for  leaf 
<J  S,V1I1S  occafion  to  think,  there  was  a  defipn  to 
change  the  church-government.  This  fear  would 
•nave  been  the  more  juft,  as  the  new  king  havino- 
<  >  ei  pi  ofelfed  in  Holland  tlie  prelbyterian  religion 
the  lead  ftep  in  it’s  favour,  might  have  railed  a 
iulpicion  ol  his  defigning  to  eftablilh  it  upon  the 
ruins  ol  the  national  church.  Great  addrels  was 
therefore  to  be  u  fed  to  remove  all  caufes  of  fear  and 

It  was  for  thefe  purpofes,tha£ 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  offices 
tv  ei  e  generally  conferred  on  the  moderate  men  of 
Doth  parties.  This  maxim  was  pttrfued  by  king 
William  when  he  reigned  alone,  after  the  queen’s 
death.  But  as  it  was  impoffible  to  pie  ale  both  par*4 
ties  at  once,  nnlels  there  had  been  more  places  to 
give,  he  affected  frequently  to  change  his  niiniflry 
and  employ  the  two  parties  alternately.  This  was 
all  he  could  do,  till  time  Ihould  have  extinguifhed 
entirely  the  flames  of  divifion. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  and  a  king  of  fuch 
wifdom  and  fore  fight,  it  may  be  aim  off  affirmed, 
that  no  difturbance  w  ould  have  happened  to  the 
government  from  the  difference  of  the  principles  of 
the  two  parties,  if  the  church-tories  could  have 
been  contented  with  feeing  their  church  remain 
eflablifbed.  But  they  could  not  be  fatisfied,  fo 
long  as  they  faw  the  prefbyterians  enjoy  an  en¬ 
tire  liberty  of  conference,  publicly  exercife  their 
religion,  and  fill  offices,  contrary  to  the  conformity 
a6t  of  Charles  If.  They  were  jealous  that  the  whigs 
intended  by  degrees  to  undermine  the  church,  and 
that  the  king  concurred  with  them  in  that  defign. 
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What  they  had  feen  during  the  long  parliament 
gave  them  occafion  to  fear  the  fame  attacks.  The 
rank  tories  having  loll  king  James,  their  patron  and 
defender,  infpired  the  epifcopal  party  with  tliefe 
fears  and  jealoufies,  to  animate  them  again  It  king 
William.  They  perceived,  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  liipport  tliemfelves,  urdefs  means  were  found  to 
ingage  the  church  in  their  quarrel.  lienee  the  ru¬ 
mors  induftrioufly  fpread  among  the  people,  of  the 
churches  being  in  danger.  The  whigs  fa w  by  this, 
that  the  rank  tories  had  not  relinquifhed  their  pro¬ 
jects,  but  would,  when  ever  they  were  armed  wi  tU 
po  wer,  make  nfe  of  the  pretence  of  religion  to  ruin, 
them,  in  imi  tation  of  king  James.  It  w  as  thus,  that 
animofity  was  continued  between  the  two  parties, 
notwiihlfcaiicUng  king  William's  care  and  endeavors. 

It  feemed  therefore,  that  religion  was  then  the 
folepoint  in  queftion  between  the  two  parties  ;  the 
junctures  not  allowing  either  the  rank  tori,  s,  or 
the  republican  whigs,  to  pufh  their  principles.  This 
lias  given  oecafion  to  a  fajfe  idea  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties,  and  to  an  imagination, 
that  they  folely  confiff  in  a  diverfity  of  lentiments 
concerning  church  government.  But  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  rniltake.  When  an  opportunity  offers  the 
rank  tories  fhow,  that  the  iafety  of  the  church  is 
not  the  foie  motive  of  their  conduct,  arid  probably 
the  republican- whigs  would  alfo  remember  their 
maxims,  at  a  favorable  juncture. 

4s  to  the  papifts,  who  may  be  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  tories,  they  have  had  reafon  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  king  William's  moderation,  if  their  ex¬ 
treme  defire  to  fee  king  James  again  on  the  throne, 
bad  not  caufedtliem  to  look  upon  the  reigningking 
as  their  enemy.  So  ne  of  them  were  even  ingaged 
in  confpiracies  againfl  his  perfon,  which  only  tin  n¬ 
ed  to  their  own  cor  fuflon  and  ruin.  This  immo¬ 
derate  defire  expreffed  by  the  papiils,  and  even  by 
(o  ne  tories,  for  the  refloratron  of  king  James,  oblig¬ 
ed  king  William  to  feek  means,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
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ventlon  of  their  ill  defigns  during  his  life,  but  a  1(q 
to  rL’nde  r  their  endeavours  fruitlefs  after  it  is  death, 
accordingly,  by  an  act  of  parliament  the  iucceliion 
«d  the  crown  was  fettled  in  the  illuftrious  lioufe  of 
Hanover,  without  any  regard  to  the  pretentions  which 
birth  or  nearnefs  ot  blood  could  give  to  any  papiife 
vv hat  tower.  William  died  liiortlv  after,  and  Anne, 
daughter  ol  'Janies  II,  and  princes  of  Denmark,  mount- 
ed  the  throne. 

1  nis  queen  had  been  educated  in  the  principles 
°*  the  rigid  tories  with  reipt  ct  to  religion,  and 
probably  in  thole  of  the  rank  tories,  with  regard 
to  government.  At  lead  all  w  o  had  any  power 
over  her, or  w  ere  concerned  in  her  education,  were 
ol  this  character.  Charles  II,  her  uncle,  ° fames  II, 
her  lather,  the  carl  of  Kochefler,  her  mother's  bro*- 


tlier,  were  all  rank  tories,  deeming  any  oppofhi- 
on  to  the  fovereign's  will,  a  manifeft  rebellion. 
Otieen  Anne  was  beficles  of  no  great  capacity,  and 
naturally  obftinate.  An  accidental  quarral  with 
her  filler  queen  Mary,  \  aving  made  her  reiblve  to 
withdraw  from  court,  fhe  was  fb  punctual  to  her 
relolution,  that  Die  would  not  evenvifit  the  queen 
her  filter,  when  on  her  death-bed.  The  meannefs 
of  her  genius  foretold  the  pow  er  which  her  mini!- 
try  would  have  in  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  education  made  it  feared,  fhe  would  be 
guided  by  the  rank  and  rigid  tories,  of  w  hom  her 
uncle  the  eai  1  o £  Bjochefter,  was  confidered  as  the 
head.  This  lord  was  equally  dreaded  by  the  whigs 
and  moderate  tories,  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  tilings  to  extremities,  lie  w  as  other- 
wife  a  perfbn  of  great  parts,  but  very  fond  of  his 
principles.  Probably  he  w  as  going  to  be  at  the  helm 
of  the  government,  by  the  acceflion  of  the  queen 
his  niece  to  the  throne.  But  it  is  pretended  that 
the  fearof  the  moderate  tories  to  lee  him  info  high 
a  poll,  made  them  refolve  to  join  with  the  whigs, 
to  prevent  it.  At  leafl  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  ail 
union  was  ntacle,  which  forced  the  queen  to  throw 
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Jierfeli  into  their  arms,  and  truft  them  with  tlie 
management  of  affairs.  I  am  a  flranger  to  the  in- 
trlgues  ufed  to  bring  the  queen  to  thefe  meafures. 
The  lords,  Godolphiu ,  Marlborough ,  and  fome  other 
leaders  of  the  moderate  lories,  were  among  thole 
who  joined  the  whigs,  and  ftrengthened  them  more 
by  their  ability,  than  their  credit  and  numbers, 
from  this  time,  tlie  moderate  tories  and  the  wings 
made  but  one  party. 

It  is  needlefs  to  relate  here,  with  what  glory  to 
England ,  and  to  the  queen  in  particular,  thefe  new 
mini  Iters  directed  the  public  affairs.  T  his  is  a  thing 
univerfally  known,  anti  the  memory  of  it  is  hill  re- 
cert.  But  it  is  prefen  ted,  that  by  re  a  foil  of  the 
meannels  of  the  queen’s  genius,  they  held  her  in  a 
kind  of  fervitude,  though  they  outwardly  affected 
to  give  her  the  honor  of  all  her  glorious  fuccefles. 
During  their  ad-mi  niflration,  the  rank  and  rigid 
churcli-tories  were  excluded  from  all  civil  i inpay¬ 
ments,  and  ecclefiafl ical  dignities.  Had  this  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  death  of  the  queen,  thefe  two  branches 
of  the  tory  party  would  doubtlefs  have  been  coiifl- 
derably  lefTencd  in  number  and  credit. 

Mean  time,  the  queen  faw  herfelf,  not  without 
iome  impatience,  forced,  as  it  were,  to  follow  the 
counfelsof  thole  whom  fhe  had  a  right  to  command, 
and  who,  if  public  report  is  to  be  credited,  left  her 
not  free  to  purfue  lierown  inclinationsor  judgment. 
The  rank  tories  perceiving,  or  perhaps  fuggelling 
thefe  fentimehts  to  the  queen,  induflrioufly  chert  fh- 
ed  her  difeontent,  by  the  aflillance  of  a  certain  la¬ 
dy,  who  was  in  her  confidence.  Such  was  their 
Tuccefs,  that  after  they  had  fatisfied  her,  that  fhe 
was  a  Have,  they  brought  her  to  a  refblutioii  of 
freeing  herfelf.  This  intrigue  was  conducted  with 
inch  art  and  fecrecy,  that  her  miniffers  found 
thcmfelves  fupplanted,  before  any  meafures  could 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  ruin.  Immediately  their 
places  were  filled  with  rank  and  furioustorics.  The 
parliament,  in  which  the  whigs  had  a  great  fupe- 
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riority  of  votes,  was  diffidved,  and  another  called, 
to  which  the  new  niinibers  took  care  to  have  mem¬ 
bers  returned  devoted  to  their  party.  Any  perfon, 
ever  fo  httle  acquainted  with  the  affairs  o i' England, 
knows  what  influence  the  court  has  in  the  electi¬ 
ons.  It  may,  however, be  affirmed,  that  in  refpect 
of  number,  the  party  of  the  mini  Ary  was  ft  ill  in- 
confidei  able.  But  they  had  the  queen  and  the  pan 
It  anient  on  their  fide.  Befldes,  they  were  very  care¬ 
ful  to  ftrengthen  their  party,  by  infilling  jealotifie* 
on  the  account  of  religion,  and  perfuading  the  epif- 
copalians  that  the  church  had  been  in  great  dan¬ 
ger, during  the  late  adminiftration,and  wouldaiways 
be  fo,  as  long  as  the  whigs  had  any  fhare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  rhefe  infi nuaiions  revived  the  paflion 
of  t lie  church- tories,  and  carried  them  to  fuch  ex- 
ceffes  again  ft  the  prefbyterians,  as  fhould  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  well  ordered  flate,  but  which  thefe 
xninifters  affected  to  connive  at.  Indeed,  their  de- 
fign  was  not  to  leden,  bur  rather  to  increaie  the 
animofity  between  the  two  parties,  becaufe  their 
own  was  thereby  brengthened. 

Hitherto  every  thing  fucceeded  to  the  wifhof  the 
new  mini  dry.  But  they  were  very  fenfible,  that 
the  prelent  advantages  procured  by  thefe  imagi- 
nary  terrors  would  be  of  no  long  continuance.  Be¬ 
sides,  though  they  could  have  kept  the  people  al¬ 
ways  in  this  diipofition,  the  queen  might  die  very 
fbon,  el  pec  i  a  My  as  fhe  was  very  infirm.  In  that 
cafe,  they  had  reafon  to  fear,  the  fabrick  they  had 
railed,  would  be  demolifhed,  by  tbe  elector  of  Han¬ 
over,  who  was  to  fucceed  the  queen,  by  virtue  of 
the  acb  of  fiicceffion,  for  which  lie  was  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  whigs.  They  were  therefore  to 
think  of  preventing  this  danger  without  lofs  of 
time.  Their  party  was  too  weak  to  ftruggle  with 
the  fovereign,  fhould  he  happen  to  be  againd 
them,  as  had  been  often  feen  during  the  reign  of 
king  JVdliarn,  and  in  the  fir  ft  years  of  queen  Anne , 
They  therefore  concluded;  at  lead;  if  tyq  may  judge 


by  their  proceedings,  that  their  fureft  way  Would 
be  to  fecure  the  crown  to  the  pretender,  in  order 
to  have  a  protestor  when  the  queen  Should  fail 
them.  It  is  however  dill  uncertain,  whether  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  that  able  minifter,  now  in  the  tower, 
Was  of  this  opinion.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
they  believed  the  afliftance  of  France  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  neceffary  for  their  fupport.  Accordingly,  to  fe¬ 
cure  it,  they  made  a  diffionourable  and  hafty  peace 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  and  forced  the 
allies  of  England  to  follow  her  example.  Probably, 
had  nor  the  queen  died  fo  loon  after  the  peace,  the 
bppreffed  whigs  would  have  been  obliged  to  call 
in  to  their  afliftance,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  they 
had  before  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  with  far  lels 
hope  of  having  the  general  concurrence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  king  James’s  defign  to 
Subvert  the  church  and  date,  was  fo  open,  that  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  whereas  againft  the  preten® 
der  there  were  only  bare  prefumptions. 

What  has  lately  happened  fince  king  Grorge’s 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhows  there  was  a  formed 
defign  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the  pretender,  and 
had  not  the  death  of  the  queen  happened,  before 
the  authors  of  it  had  time  to  take  all  their  mea¬ 
sure.  It  is  however  uncertain,  wftiether  they  could 
have  executed  their  defign,  or  whether,  if  they 
could,  the  pretender’s  reign  would  have  been  of  any 
long  continuance.  The  Englijh  in  general  are  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  oftheir  laws  and  liberties,  nor  are 
they  lefs  fo  oftheir  religion.  This  is  what  I  think  I 
may  venter  to  affirm,  though  fome  of  them  feem 
indifferent  as  to  the  latter.  But,  thanks  be  to  God, 
tliefe  are  far  from  being  the  majority.  Now  it 
Would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  pertender, 
advanced  to  the  throne  by  foreign  aid,  profefling  a 
religion  contrary  to  the  national,  and  guided  by  rank 
tories,  to  keep  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration,  neceffary  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeefs, 
without  which  a  king  of  England  can  never  fit 
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firmly  on  his  throne.  However,  without  flavins; 
guels  what  might  have  happened,  let  us  only  ob¬ 
serve  that  tlie  rank  and  rigid  Tories  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  hot  only,  the  pretender  is  not  king, 
but  his  hopes  of  becoming  lb  were  never  lefs.  King 
George  is  in  peaceable  pc.fTelfion  of  his  crow  n  ;  the 
tories  are  liu  nbled,  and  the  whigs  lately  opprefled, 
are  now  at  the  top  of  the  wheel. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  rife  and  proowefsof 
the  tories  and  whigs,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  tlie  reader  to  know  more  particularly 
tlie  views,  intereffs,  flrength  and  characte  rs  of  the 
two  parties.  For  this  purpofe  the  different  branch¬ 
es  before  mentioned  nmfibe  carefully  diitinsmifhcd. 

It  is  therefore  neceffiry  to  repeat  here  that  the  tw  o 
parties,  may  be  canfidered  under  two  different  rela¬ 
tions  ;  namely,  with  refpecl  to  the  flate,  and  with 
regard  to  tlie  church*  1  Oiall  fh  ft  Speak  of  the  flate- 
tories  and  whigs.  after  which,  1  fhall  confider  them 
with  refpecl  to  religion. 

Tiie  date  -tories  are,  as  I  faicl,  divided  into  two 
branches, one  of  wh  ch  may,  in  French  called  rank, 
I:i  England  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  high-fly¬ 
ers,  This  idea,  taken  from  birds,  that  by  f baring 
above  the  common  bight,  lofe  themielves  in  the 
clouds,  is  very  Suitable  to  men,  who  cannot  contain, 
themfelves  within  the  limits  of  the  eflabliflied  go¬ 
vernment.  Thefe  are  for  having  the  Sovereign  ab¬ 
solute  in  England ,  as  he  is  in  France ,  and  Some  other 
countries,  and  for  erecting  his  will  into  law.  Thev 
regard  not  what  i  have  laid  in  the  beginning  01 
this  differtation,  that  all  tlie  governments  atthisday  , 
in  Europe  were  originally  like  that  eflabliflied  in 
England  ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  rcafon  why 
the  Englifh  fhould  imitate  nations  who  have  Suffer¬ 
ed  it  to  be  loft,  or  at  leaf!  very  much  altered.  It 
may  he  imagined  that  in  Such  a  country  as  England# 
this  party  cannot  be  very  numerous,  and  yet  they 
are  very7  con  fide  r  able  for  three  reafons.  !  irfl,  he- 
caufe  the  heads  of  this  party  aie  perfons  of  the  high- 
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eft  rank,  and  commonly  favorites  and  minifters  of 

1UC,,\  as  hold  tht'  great  eft  offices  at  court, 
ano  the  mod  eminent  dignities  in  the  church 

1  hefe  men  who  wouldnot  willingly  put  themfelves 
under  the  com  uA  of  others,  being  thus  advantage- 
onil  v  fituated,  become,  generally,  the  leaders  of  all 
the  tory-party.  They  manage  them  as  tlieypleafe, 
not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  party,  but 
chiefly  for  their  own  particular  ends.  Thus^  very 
often,  under  pretence  of  aching  for  the  interert  of 
the  paity,  their  proceedings  tend  only  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  the  tories  are  led  by  them  much 
arther  than  molt  of  them  delire,  it  is  this  which 
gives  occahon  to  many  perfons  to  accufe  all  the  to- 
i  les  of  being  for  arbitrary  power,  though  it  is  certain 
nat  only  the  high  flyers  are  chargeable  with  this 
principle,  but  it  is  no  great  fault,  it  feems,  to  af- 
t!  ibe  to  a  whole  party  what  is  done  by  their  lead- 

Secondly,  This  particular  branch  of  tones  is  con- 
it  ei  able;  in  that,  when  tliey  are  in  the  miniflrv 

J.  ^  *  __  J  1  |  ^  ___  flrenuoufly  to  main- 

tain  the  doArine  of  paffive-obedidnee,  which  goes  a 
great  way  towards  gaining  the  people  to  their  par¬ 
ty.  They  rafinuate  to  tlie  epifcopal  minifters,  that 
daev  have  only  in  view  the  ruin  of  the  prelbyterians, 
and  under  that  pretence  caufe  them  to  preach  a 
oct  rine,  the  confequence  of  which  extends  to  all 

t5rf,/,e?r,‘  f\h,S  ™as  exPelier>Ged  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles If,  of  James  II,  and  of  queen  Ann,  towards 
the  eonclufion; 

Laftly,  The  party  of  the  high-flyers  becomes  very* 
powerful  when  as  it  frequently  happens,  they  are 
supported  by  the  king,  and  then  it  is  that  the  libera 
ty  of  the  nation  is  in  danger.  Proofs  of  this,  have 
been  feen  m  the  reigns  of  James  II,  Charles  I,  Richard. 
II,  Ldwardn,'  and  Henry  III ;  for  the  high-flyers 
are  more  ancient  than  is  imagined 
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The  fecoiid  branch  of  the  ftate-tories  is  cortTof- 
fcd  of  thoie  I  called  moderate.  Thefe  are  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  king  enjoy  all  liis  prerogatives*  but  ^  they 
pretend  not,  ■with  the  high-flyers,  to  facrifice  to 
him  the  privileges  of  the  fubject.  They  are  true 
SLnglijhmm,  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  are  for  preferving  the  conftitution 
trail  fm  it  ted  to  then!  by  tlieir  anceflors.  They 
have  often  faved  the  hate,  and  will  again  fave  it, 
“when  in  danger,  from  the  rank  tories  or  republi¬ 
can  whigs,  by  oppofing  with  all  tlieir  pow  er  thofe 
who  fh all  attempt  to  alter  the  government.  It. 
woilld  be injuftice,  to  confound  them  with  thehigli- 
hyers  under  the  general  denomination  of  toiies. 

As  there  are  two  branches  of  flate-tories,  fo  there 
are  two  of  hate- whigs,  namely,  republican,  and 
moderate  whigs.  The  republican  whigs  are  the 
remains  of  the  party  of  the  long  parliament  which 
endeavored  to  turn  the  government  into  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  Thefe  at  preTerit  are  fo  inconflderable 
that  they  ferve  only  to  ftrengtlien  the  other  whigs 
with  whom  they  ufu ally  join.  The  tories  would 
perfuade  the  public,  that  all  whigs  are  of  this  kind. 
And  in  like  manner,  the  whigs  would  have  it  Re¬ 
lieved  that  all  tories  are  high-flyers.  But  this  is 
only  an  artifice  to  render  one  another  mutually 

odious.  .  ,  . 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  hate  whigs  con¬ 
tains  the  moderate  whigs,  who  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  moderate  tories  in  principle  ;  and  couie- 
quently  are  to  be  confidered  as  true  Enghfhmen, who 
tflefire.  the  government  may  be  maintained  upon 
it’s  ancient  foundations.  Herein  they  would  be  e?- 
iuftlylike  the  moderate  tories,  were  it  not  that  the  e 
incline  more  to  the  king,  and  the  moderate  whigs, 
to  the  parliament.  The  moderate  whig  is  perpe¬ 
tually  hindering  the  people’s  rights  irom  being  in¬ 
vaded,  and  fometimes  even  takes  precautions  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown.  By  him  the  triennial  act 
^yas  procured,  with  fome  others,  which  it  is  neea= 
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lels  to  mention,  to  prevent  the  abnfe  of  the  royal 
power.  Hence  It  is  evident  that  the  high  flyers 
have  no  greater  enemy  than  the  moderate  whig, 
and  that  thefe  two  branches  of  whigs  and  tories 
properly  form  the  oppoittion  between  the  (late-to- 
ries  and  ffate-whigs.  Thefe  lad  laugh  at  pallive- 
obedience  when  it’s  confequences  are  carried  too 
far.  Their  principal  is,  that  the  royal  power  hgs 
it’s  bounds,  which  cannot  be  tanfgreffed,  without 
injulfcice.  Conlequendy  they  believe,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  fovereign  exceeds  liis  prerogative,  lie  may 
be  refilled  by  his  fubjects.  Hence  it  is  ealy  to  infer, 
they  do  not  think  the  king  can  difpenfe  with  the 
laws. 

What  h  as  been  faid  is  fiifficient  to  fliow  that  the 
moderate  flate-whigs  and  tories  are  almoll  of  the 
fame  fentiments.  Their  being  of  different  parties 
proceeds  f  om  their  mutual  fear  that  either  may 
make  the  ballance  incline  too  much  to  the  king’s  or 
parliament’s  lide.  It  is  not  therefore  llrange,  mat 
thefe  two  branches  of  the  oppofite  parties,  unite  in 
the  prefling  exigencies  of  the  flate.  For,  th  eir 
views  equally  point  to  the  prefervation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment;  though  often  they  purine  their  end 
by  different  paths.  Accordingly  fince  the  union  of 
thefe  two  branches  upon  the  death  of  king  William, 
they  have  remained  infeparable,  and  the  mode¬ 
rate  whig  and  tory  form  almoll  the  fame  party, 
under  the  common  appellation  of  whig.  1  dare 
110c  however  affirm  that  there  are  not  ye  t  mode¬ 
rate  tories  who  keep  by  themfelves,  and  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  confounded  with  the  whigs. 

It  mull  be  remembered  that  hitherto  I  have  on* 
ly  fpoke  of  the  tories  and  whigs  in  relation  to  the 
government,  without  any  regard  to  religion.  \ 
take  care  not  to  confound  things  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  diHinguifhed.  It  is  not  true  that  all 
church-men  are  tories,  or  all  prefbyterians,  whigs 
in  point  of  government,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
Many  prefbyterians  are  in  this  reipecl  of  the  fam$ 
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principles  witli  the  moderate  tories,  and  would  not 
be  concerned  to  fee  the  king  dripped  of  his 
prerogatives,  than  the  fiibjedi  of  his  privileges.  In 
J 'e  inarVner.  many  church-men,  even  bilhops  tliem- 
•  VeH  are  wings,  very  good  whigs  as  to  the  govern- 
2lcnt*  ancJ  as  confidered  in  opposition,  to  the  high¬ 
flyers,  which  fhow  the  neceffity  of  difHnguifhing 
mate -tories  and  whigs,  from  chut cbywhigs  and  to- 
Ties>  OA  whom  we  are  now  going  to  {peak. 

1  prefume  the  reader  knows  that  the  church  of 
England,  when  die  received  the  reformation,  adiuitt- 
only  fbme  alterations  in  her  doctrine,  but  pre~ 
ierved  the  hierarchy  with  all  the  ceremonies  in 
which  (Tie  favv  nothingfuperditious.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  \vas  not  properly  compleated  till  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zaveta.  1  hen  it  was  that  feveral  con/1  ilutionsof  the 
convocation,  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament,  fett¬ 
led  the  public  worfhip  as  it  hands  to  this  day. 
Mean  while,  many  Englifhmen  who  had  fled  from 
tne  rage  of  queen  Mary ,  returned  home  with  favor¬ 
able  fentiments  of  the  reformation,  as  eftabliflxed 
in  France ,  Switzerland ,  Geneva ,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  T  hefe  men  could  net  comply  with  the 
reformation  in  England ,  which,  in  their  opinion^ 
had  not  been  carried  far  enough  from  the  church’ 
ol  Rome .  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  abfented 
them  (elves  from  the  affemblies  of  the  eftabliflied 
church,  but  alio  compofed  feparate  affemblies, 
which  were  called  conventicles.  Thefe  feparati/ls 
were  like  wife  (Hied  prefhyterians,  becaufe,  refilling 
their  fubmidion  to  the  bifhops,  they  maintained 
that  all  prieffs  or  minifters  had  an  equal  authority 
in  the  church,  which  ought  to  be  governed  by 
p re foyt cries,  or  confiflories,  compofed  of  minifters 
and  lay-eiders.  Upon  this  occafion  were  two  parties 
formed,  who,  wanting  the  mutual  forbearance  of 
perfons,  pro fe fling  in  the  main  the  fame  religion, 
began  to  moled  one  another  with  difputes  in  con¬ 
ference  and  writing.  The  church-of- England-men 

were  very  angry;  that  private  perfons  fhould  pre- 
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tend  to  reform  what,  after  minute  deliberation* 
liad  been  efhibliflied  by  national  fynods  and  parlia¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prefbyterians  thought 
it  no  lefsflrange,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
praflife  what  they  believed  contrary  to  the  purity 
of  religion,  and  with  wThat  their  confidences  could 
not  comply.  The  prefbyterians  M  ere  long  oppeffed, 
becaufe  their  adverfaries  fupported  their  argu¬ 
ments  with  re  a  Tons  from  the  authority  of  the  queen 
and  parliament. 

'1  he  prefbyterians  conceived  great  hopes  of  the 
acceffion  of  'James  1.  becaule  that  prince  had  always 
profeded  their  religion  whillt  he  reigned  in  Scotland. 
But  as  he  readily  conformed  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  not  much  eafed.  J\iean  while, 
this  party,  though  opprelfed,  fo  increafed,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  they  were  become 
very  numerous,  King  Charles  I,  Was  fo  attached  to 
the  church  of  England ,  that  it  may  be  affirmed,  he 
died  a  martyr  to  it,  as  is  evident  from  his  hiftory. 
Iiis  opinion  of  the  purity  of  this  church,  made  him 
hearken  to  William  Laud  archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
fugged  in  g  to  him  the  reduction  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  under  the  fame  government  with  that  of 
England,  by  introducing  the  hierarchy.  This  un¬ 
dertaking  in  gaged  him  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  and 
the  war  produced  the  long  parliament,  againffc 
which  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  take  arms. 
This  parliament  wanting  the  adidance  of  the  Scots, 
could  not  obtain  it  but  by  an  engagement  to  make 
the  church  of  England pre fbyteriars.  A  quarrel  was 
therefore  fought  with  the  bifhops,  deans  and  chap¬ 
ters,  in  a  word,  with  the  whole  church  of  England , 
which  faw  it’s  hierarchy,  eftablifhed  by  queen  Eliza- 
heth,  entirely  fubverted,  and  the  Scotch  prefbyterian 
government  introduced.  In  this  dillrefs  the  epif- 
copalians  had  no  other  refource  than  to  unite  the 
epifcopal  party  with  the  king’s  party,  and  as  they 
had  one  common  intereft  with  the  cavaliers,  name¬ 
ly,  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  caufe,  they  were 
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® on  founded  'with  them  under  the  Tame  party  de¬ 
nomination.  The  prefbyterians  were  in  the  like 
manner  reckoned  among  the  roundheads,  becaufe 
they  adhered  to  the  parliament. 

During  the  long  parliament,  and  even  to  the 
death  of  Cromwell ,  the  divifion  of  the  branches  juft 
mentioned,  wras  hardly  perceived*  All  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  roundheads,  or  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  were  rigid  prefbyterians  and  republicans. 

*This  was  the  party  then  ip  vogue,  and  the  only 
one  that  could  prefer  fuch  as  afpired  to  the  polls 
in  the  gift  of  the  parliament.  In  like  manner  the 
followeis  of  the  king’s  party  appeared  to  be  rank 
cavaliers,  or  rigid  epifeopaiians,  becaufe  thefe  were 
then  nioft  regarded  at  court.  But  on  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Charles  11.  the  feveral  branches  of  the  two 
parties  began  to  he  did inguifhed.  All  being  tired 
with  the  troubles  which  had  fo  long  harraffed  the 
kingdom,  the  moderate  no  longer  feared  to  difeo- 
ver  their  fentiments.  Some  of  the  prefbyterians 
teflified  a  readme  is  to  relax,  and  many  epifeopa- 
lians  were  of  opinion  that,  for  the  f  ake  of  peace, 
fome  condefcenfion  might  be  tiled  to  the  prefbyte¬ 
rians.  Thefe  therefore  were  the  men  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  who  preferving  this  moderation,  formed  the 
two  branches  of  the  moderate  wliigs  and  tories, 
with  refpebf  to  religion.  But  Hill  the  majority  in 
both  parties  ;  firmly  adhered  to  their  principles 
with  inconceivable  obftinacy.  Amongfl  the  epif- 
copalians  there  were,  who,  upon  no  account  what- 
foever,  could  be  perfuaded  to  recede  in  the  leaft 
from  the  prablife  of  their  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  prefbyterians  who  were  no  lefs 
offended  at  feeing  a  minifter  officiate  in  a  furplice, 
than  at  hearing  him  preach  herefy,  and  who 
branded  with  the  name  of  idolatrous  and  fupei  bi¬ 
lious,  every  ceremony  retained  by  the  church  of 
England .  This  gave  birth  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  rigid  epifeopaiians  and  prefbyterians,  which 
iubfift  to  this  day.  The  hierarchy  is  the  prinrl- 
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pal  point,  on  which  they  are  divided.  They  ard 
both  coni pri fed  under  the  name  of  whigs  and  tou 
ries,  bedaufe  the  rigid  epifcopalians  join  with  the 
lories,  and  the  prefby terians  with  the  whigs. 

from  what  lias  been  laid  concerning  the  feveral 
branches  of  whig  and  tory,  it  is  eafy  td  gather  that 
thele  two  n antes  are  Very  obfctire  and  equivocal 
terms,  becaufe  tliey  convey,  or  ought  to  convey  to 
the  mind  different  ideas,  according  td  the  lubjeef 
difeourfed  ol.  For  inftance,  if  1  hear  it  laid,  thatr<> 
the  tories  and  whigs  are  at  great  enmity,  this  raifes 
in  my  mind  an  idea  comprehending  all  the  feveral 
branches  of  whigs  and  tories  in  general.  But  if  X 
am  told,  the  tories  are  for  having  thd  king  abfolutd 
and  independant,  or  that  the  wliigs  would  be  glad 
the  regal  power  were  aboliflied,  ray  idea  can  orily 
extend  to  the  high-flyers  and  the  republican- wliigs. 
The  reft  of  did  wliigs  and  tories  would  doubtlefs  be 
offended  at  any  fnch  imputations.  In  like  manner, 
if  1  hear  that  the  tories  had  rather  fee  a  pa  pi  ft  oil 
the  throne  than  a  proteflant,  favorable  to  the  whigs, 

I  fhould  injure  the  tories  in  general,  by  imputing 
fuch  a  thought  to  them,  which  can  only  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  popifh  and  fome  rigid  cliui  ch-tories, 
and  perhaps  fome  high-flyers';  Laftly,  if!  hear  that 
the  whigs  aim  at  the  ruin  of  the  church  of  England , 

3  can  underhand  this  onlvof  tlieprefbyterian  whigs, 
fince  the  epifcopal  whigs,  among  ft  whom  are  feve- 
ral  bifliops,  cannot  of  juflice  be  accufrd  of  laboring 
the  ruin  of  then*  own  church.  Thus  the  names  of 
tories  and  whigs  convey  to  the  mind  certain  confuf- 
ed  ideas,  which  few  are  capable  of  rightly  diflin- 
gu idling.  But  this  difficulty  ff Ill  inerdafes,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  fame  perfon  maybe  either 
whig  or  tory,  according  to  the  fnbje<ftin  hand.  A 
prejfibyterian,forinflance,who  wiflies  the  ruin  of  the 
church  of  England ,is  certainly  for  that  reafon  in  the 
whig-party.  But  if  this  prefbyterian  oppofes  withall 
his  power,  the  attempt  of  fome  of  his  party,  agamft 
the  regal  authority^ t  cannot  be  denied  that  lie  is  in 
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emit  ell  only  IS  concerned,  the  epifcopal  party  are 

to  be  confidered  as  tories.  But  how  many  even  of 
K,  C  \  al®  'v]ngs  With  relpect  to  the  government  > 

matterV-eth  ,  eFSn/e,/7S  °”lj  ?ch  conftifed  ideas  in  this 
Nothin  ’•  1C  E% ^  themfelves  are  ]'able  to  them. 

h4  a  i  7hemt°re  fleqUent  than  to  Jlear  awhigeharg- 
*,’7,  tl,le  t.or‘es  m  general  with  an  intention  to 
dehroy  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjetf  -  and 

tiner7  ajTai.gnmg 'he  Whigs  without  dill  in  (ft  ion,  as 
utter  enemies  to  the  church  and  hate.  Every  man 

lies  this  confufionof  ideas,  occafioned  by  the  names 

nioft  odin"-  *  h*y’lt0  aCC.ufe  bisadverfariesof  what  is 
nioit  ociivis  in  footli  parties. 

Having  fliown  as  diftindtly  as  I  could,  what  is  to 
be  underftood  by  tiie  tories  and  whigs,  I  am  next 
*°  examine  the  feveral  motives  and  mterefts  of  the 
two  parties.  Were  we  to  rely  on  what  is  faid  by 
both,  nothing  is  more  juft,  more  equitable,  than  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  actuated,  namely,  the 
gloiy  of  God,  the  honor  of  the  king,  the  public 
good  and  the  welfare  of, the  nation.  For  my  part: 

1  I  may  (peak  my  nnnd,  it  is  my  belief,  that  as  they 
are  all  men,  inlereft  is  the  main  fpring  of  all  their 
actions.  Since  the  two  parties  were  formed,  each 
las  earnellly  laboured  to  gain  a  fuperioritv  over 
he  other,  becaufe  this  fuperiority  is  attended  with 
polts,  honors  and  dignities  which  are  conferred  on 
their  own  members  by  the  prevailing,  in  exclufion 
„r. of  the  contrary  party.  This  made  king 
Milham  fay,  that,  If  be  had  places  enough  to  beflovj  he 
Jbould  foon  reconcile  the  two  parties.  There  would  be 
yet  another  expedient  to  fupply  what  that  prince 
imagined,  namely,  to  confer  all  the  great  places 
upon  neutral  lords.  But  where  ftiall  we  find  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  fitch,  who  are  qualified  to  exer- 
cife  the  higheft  offices?  Certainly  there  are  but 
very  few.  I  own  however,  there  are  fome,  who, 
by  their  capacity,  their  impartiality,  their  difinte- 
reftednefs,  would  deferve  a  particular  diftincUon. 
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i  wiffi  I  knew  them  all,  that  I  might  infert  their 
names,  and  give  them  in  part  their  due  praife* 
But  thefe  lords,  fo  worthy  of  being  known,  are  lit¬ 
tle  heard  of  in  foreign  parts,  bccaufe  as  they  make 
their  court  to  neither  party,  the  public  pods  ge¬ 
nerally  fall  iiot  to  their  ihare.  N  e  ve  rtlie  It  fs,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  minifters  are  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  find  out  thefe  neutral  lords,  and  advance 
them  to  the  fird  dignities  in  the  kingdom.  We 
know  one  efpeci&lly,  who  without  ever  courting 
the  whig  or  tory  miniders,  was  lent  ambaffador 
and  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  fucceflivefg 
raifed  to  the  offices  of  iord  privy-feal,  lord  prefl- 
dent  of  the  council,  lord  high-admiral  of  England], 
and  lord-lieu  tenant  of  Ireland ,  though  he  never 
follicited  thefe  great  offices.  I  fpeak  of  the  earl  of 
Petnbroke ,  whole  reputation  is  better  known  to  me, 
than  that  of  fbme  other  lords  of  the  fame  character, 
who  ought  to  receive  no  injury  from  my  ffience0 
Among  all  his  other  virtues,  liis  integrity  in  the 
great  pods  which  he  has  filled,  calls,  for  much  n0° 
bier  encomiums  than  he  can  receive  from  a  foreign¬ 
er,  who  has  neither  the  honor  to  know  him  per- 
fonally,  nor  to  be  known  by  him.  If  there  were 
in  England  twelve  fuch  lords,  advanced  to  the  great 
offices,  it  would  be  an  infallible  means  to  humble 
both  parties  at  once.  Then  the  afpirers  to  em¬ 
ployments  Would  make  it  a  merit  to  efpoufe  nei¬ 
ther  party,  and  this  impartiality  would  foon  de- 
fcend  from  the  great  men  to  the  people.  But  this  is 
ahappinefs  rather  to  be  defire d  than  hopped.  Neu¬ 
trality,  far  from  promoting  perfons  of  diftmguiffied 
merit,  is  rather  a  fhre  impediment  to  their  riling, 
becaufe  the  minifters  and  party-leaders  think  on- 
ly  of  gratifying  their  creatures. 

Intered,  as  I  f&id,  is  the  principal  motive  which 
actuates  the  two  parties,  and  this  is  but  too  appa¬ 
rent.  If^  for  indance,  the  high-flyers  wiffi  to  fee 
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~iie  fbvereign  in  pofleflion  of  abfolute  power, I  very 
much  doubt  whether  this  flows  from  a  defire'  of 
pi  oetn  1  n g  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  though  they 
fhould  fle  perfuaded  that  difpotifm  is  the  molt 
comp |ea t  form  of  government.  If  the  public  good 
M  as  c  ie  foie  fpring  of  their  atftions,  they  would 
Jiot  be  fo  w.-u-m.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  two  parties.  Each  would  have  it 
believed,  they  have  only  the  good  6f  the  kingdom 
m  view,  while  in  fact  they  are  only  laboring  for 
tliemfelves,  their  family  and  pofterity.  But  when 
laj/  that  interefl  is  their  principal  motive,  I  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  exclude  entirely  many  others,  which 
may  actuate  as  well  the  heads  as  the  members  of 
each  party.  Some  believe  that  their  principles 
lea  y  tend  to  the  good  of  the  ftate  ;  others  atrt 
from  a  religious  motive  ;  fbme  are  fwayed  by  re- 
venge,  party-fpirit,  and  the  defire  of  fuperiority. 
mimberlefs  other  motives  there  are  on  which  I 
think  it  needlefs  to  enlarge,  that  I  may  not  be  led 
to  examine  the  conduct  of  particulars.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  many  may  purfue  the  fame  end  from  differ¬ 
ent  motives.  It  will  be  better  to  fhow  the  rtren<rth 
and  feveral  interefls  of  both  Parties.  In  order  to 
this,  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  in  this  examination 
according  to  the  different  branches  into  which 
they  are  divided.  I  fiiall  begin  with  the  tories. 

It  is  difficult  at  firrt  to  conceive,  that  in  a  country 
like  England,  bleiTed  with  fo  many  noble  privileges 
which  other  nations  do  not  at  prefent  enjoy,  there 
fhould  be  men  who  wifh  to  fee  the  king  inverted 
with  unlim  ited  power.  There  are  indeed  but  very 
few  who  openly  profefs  tliemlelves  to  be  of  the 
party  which  I  call  higli-flyers.  Neverthelefs  it  is 
hut  too  true  that  fuch  a  party  lias  always  been  in 
England,  and  ftill  fubfifts,  to  this  day,  though  dif- 
owned  by  mort  of  thofe  who  are  ingaged  in  it. 
Can  it  be  denied  that  fuch  a  party  exirted  under 
Charles  I  ?  The  very  judges  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  confide  red  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  gave 
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it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  cafes  of  necefTity  the 
king  might  impofe  taxes  upon  his  fubjecfis,  and  that 
the  king  himfelf  is  the  foie  judge  of  fnch  cafes* 
This  was  rooting  np  the  nobleft  prerogative  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  principal  caufe  of  tlieir  fre¬ 
quent  meetings.  If  the  lovereign  could  levy  taxes 
upon  his  fubjedls,  without  authority  of  parliament, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  their  feffions  woul  i  be  very 
rare,  and  perhaps  in  time,  entirely  ceafe.  But  it 
the  parliament  were  once  laid  alkie,  what  would 
become  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
fubject  ?  In  all  likelihood  the  cafe  would  be  tile 
fame  as  in  France ,  fince  the  general  affenibly  of  the 
fiates  has  been  difeontinued.  Has  tt  not  alfb  been 
feen  under  James  II,  that  the  judges,  aferibed  to 
the  king  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  penal 
laws  ?  And  was  not  this  making  him  abfolute  ?  In 
fiior  ,  we  have  feen  Charles  1,  Charles  II,  James  II, 
taking  large  fieps  toward  arbitrary  power  which 
they  would  never  have  attempted,  had  they  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fupported  by  a  numerous  party.  Bet 
queen  Anne's  proceedings  in  the  lad  years  of  her 
reign  be  confulered  ;  for  in  fiance,  the  negotiation, 
and  conchifion  of  the  peace  of  Utrctcht,  the  creati* 
on  of  twelve  peers  at  once,  the  violences  ufed  in 
parliamentary-eledlions,  and,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  were  fo  many  advances  towards  defi 
potifm,  to  which  file  was  excited  by  the  party  I 
am  fpeaking  of.  It  is  therefore  certain,  there  is 
fuch  a  party  in  the  kingdom.  But  as  they  dare 
not  openly  avow  their  principles,  they  cover  them 
with  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  r  ights  of  the 
crown,  to  which  they  feem  to  confine  themfelves, 
willing  to  have  it  believed  that  they  are  of  the  par¬ 
ty  of  the  moderate  tories.  But  the  principal  high¬ 
flyers,  being  commonly  favorites  or  minifiers  of 
fiate,  it  generally  happens  that  they  become  heads 
of  the  whole  party  of  the  tories,  and  ingage  them 
to  do  more  than  they  would.  They  begin  with, 
attacking  the  prcfbyterians;  and  fo  ingage  the 
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idiurch-tories,  to  follow  their  meafures,  without 
knowing  whither  it  is  intended  to  lead  them.  On 
pretence  of  having  the  diffenters  only  in  view, 
they  caufe  the  clergy  to  preach  paffi  ve-obedience, 
which  tends  directly  to  arbitrary-power.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  high- flyers  more  powerful  than 
appears  at  fir  ft  fight.  The  main  concern  of  them  lies 
tn  drawing  the  church  into  their  quarrel,  by  pre¬ 
tending  an  extreme  zeal  for  her  rights.  They  are 
thereby  confounded  with  the  church-tories,  whole 
number  is  very  confiderable,  avoid  giving  the 
alarm  to  the  moderate  tories/and  keep  themfelves 
iindifcovered  stil I  they  have  made  the  whole  party 
iubfervient  to  their  particular  defigns.  But  for  all 
vhis,  notwi tli (landing  their  care  to  obferve  what 
1  have  been  faying,  they  have  the  misfortune  ne¬ 
ver  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  career.  After  they 
Iiave  made  themfelves  leaders  of  the  whole  tory- 
party,  and  by  lecret  paths,  conducted  the  mode¬ 
rate  and  church-tories  to  a  certain  point,  they  are 
at  la(t  forced  upon  fbme  proceedings  which  di (co¬ 
yer  their  defigns.  Then  they  lofe  many  of  their 
followers,  who  not  only  defert  them,  but  go  over 
to  the  FYhigs .  This  was  the  cafe  of.  James  It,  who 
law  him  felt  fiiddenly  abandoned  bv  all  the  world, 
jult  as  lie  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  his  ends.  If 
in  tne  la  it  year  of  queen  Anne ,  the  high-flyers  who 
governed  in  her  name,  had  attempted  to  procure 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  fucceflicn,  very  probably,  they 
would  have  met  with  the  fame  mortification,  and 
1  do  not  doubt  but  the  fame  thing  will  happen  up¬ 
on  every  the  like  occafion.  The  reaibn  of  what  I 
advance  feems  to  me  evident,  namely,  that  it  can 
he  advantageous  but  to  very  few  Eiiglijhmen,  to  have 
a  popifli  or  ablolute  king. 

I  he  party  or  branch  of  the  moderate  toriesmucli 
exceeds  in  number  that  of  the  high-flyers  ;  what¬ 
ever  advantage  this  lad  may  have  from  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  leaders,  the  other  is  more  powerful 
from  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe,  I  mean  the  pi 
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fervation  of  the  king’s  juft  prerogatives.  This  is 
properly  the'  intereft  of  all  EngUJhmen ,  who  cannot 
hope  for  greater  liappinefs  under  any  other  form 
of  government,  than  under  that  which  has  been 
fo  long  eftablifhed.  This  branch  of  the  moderate 
tories  becomes  Hill  more  confiderable  as  often  as  any 
attempt  is  made  to  extend  or  to  abridge  the  royal 
prerogative.  If  to  abridge  it.  they  are  joined  by  all 
the  whigs  ;  if  to  extend  it,  they  are  alibied  by  all 
the  reft  of  the  tories.  Neverthelefs,  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  junctures  produce  fomc  change 
in  the  principles,  as  well  as  in  the  interefls  of  this 
party.  When  the  fovereign  favors  the  tories  in 
general,  by  conferring  places  and  polls  upon  t hem,\ 
nothing  is  capable  to  detach  the  moderate  tories 
from  his  interell  :  But  their  affedtion  cools  when¬ 
ever  he  inclines  to  the  other  fide.  T  hen,  il  they 
fee  the  whigs,  by  a  precaution  common  to  them, 
make  any  attempt  upon  the  prerogative  royal,  they 
are  ready  to  join  them.  But  herein  their  foie  aim 
is  to  let  the  king  know  that  they  deferve  his  re¬ 
gard.  This  collide  was  frequently  taken  by  them 
in  the  reign  of  king  William ,  who  often  changed 
fidcs.  In  general,  it  is  the  interell  of  the  moderate 
tories  to  oppofe  the  attempts  of  the  whigs  againlt 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  becauie  this  flip- 
ports  their  credit  at  court  and  in  the  country. 
But  withal  tlicy  are  to  take  care  that  the  high¬ 
flyers  do  not,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  being 
of  the  fame  name  and  party,  carry  them  farther 
than  is  neceffary. 

As  to  the  church- tories,  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  they  include  aim  oft  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  in  their  party,  finee  this  branch  confifts  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England.  Therefore 
when  religion  is  in  queltion,  between  the  whigs 
and  tories,  the  former  are  not  able  to  refill  their 
adverfaries.  To  this  fuperiority  is  owing  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  the  church-tories  fliow  their  re- 
fentraent  againlt:  the  prelbyterian  whigs.  It  is  nut 
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fo  with  the  whigs,  who  even  in  their  gre  ate  ft  pro  C, 
perity  dare  not  fo  much  as  di (cover  the  leal! 
thought  of  attacking  the  church.  They  did  it 
once  under  the  long  parliament,  and  it  will  never 
he  forgot  by  the  tories,  They  look  upon  the  whig- 
party  as  an  enemy  always  ready  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  their  church,  and,  from  what  w  as 
once  done,  infer  tile  defire  of  d  ins:  the  like  again. 
When  a  favorable  opportunity  prefents.  This 
makes  them  lb  readily  receive  every  imprellioii 
which  from  time  to  time  is  given  them  of  the 
church’s  being  in  danger,  and  fuller  themfelves  to. 
be  fo  eafily  deluded  on  tit  at  account.  Their  lead¬ 
ers  know  fo  well  how  to  improve  this  difpofition, 
that  they  project  nothing  in  relation  to  the  date, 
without  including  the  church.  This  is  an  infallible 
expedient  to  unite  the  whole  party,  which  would  be 
very  muclidivided  were  the  government  only  con¬ 
cerned.  This  procured  Charles  1.  many  adherents, 
whom  afTuredly  he  would  have  wanted, had  the  par¬ 
liament  not  at  tacked  the  church  of  England.  More- 
over  it  w?s  this,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
put  the  duke  of  York,  though  a  papid,  at  the  head 
of  the  epifcopal  tories,  who  willingly  concurred 
with  him  in  the  dedruffion  of  their  enemies. 
Whenever  king  William  turned  to  the  fide  of  the 
whigs,  the  tories  were  full  of  imaginary  fears  of 
liis  laboring  the  ruin  of  their  church.  The  fame 
method  wras  praetifed  in  the  fird  years  of  queen 
Anne ,  becaufe  the  minidry  was  then  compoled  of 
whigs  or  moderate  tories.  The  lame  imaginary 
fear  threw  the  episcopalians,  towards  the  con  chi- 
fion  of  that  reign,  into  the  fchemes  of  men  who 
had  viiible  no  religion  at  all.  In  diort,  on  this  very 
pretence,  wre  lately  faw  in  the  reign  of  king  George , 
a  popifli  pretender  called  in  to  fereen  the  church 
of  England  from  the  pretended  attempts,  die  had  to 
fear  from  the  wliigs.  it  is  therefore  religion  which 
gives  power  to  the  tory-party.  It  is  certain,  if  the 
iecret  of  intereding  the  church  in  the  quarrel  w  as 
not  practifed;  the  liigli-fjyers  would  make  a  very  . 
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contemptible  figure,  and  the  difference  between 
the  whigs  and  moderate  tories  would  canfie  none 
of  thofe  didurbances  in  the  kingdom,  which  have 
lo  long  prevailed.  • 

It  is  true  that  among  the  churcli-tories,  there  are 
many  who  are  very  fenjfible  of  the  artifices  by  which 
the  whole  party  is  ingaged  in  a  quarrel,  advantage¬ 
ous  but  to  few.  Of  tins  number  are  thole,  l  call  low 
church-men,  among  whom  lb  me  poffels  the  fir  ft 
tjignitiesof  the  chulxh.  But  they  are  not  the  llrong- 
elt.  1  he  party  of  the  rigid  church  men  is  much 
more  numerous.  This  kill  branch  confifls  of  almoffc 
all  the  inferior  clergy,  of  lb  me  bifliops  of  botii  uni- 
verfities  particularly  thatof  Oxford,  and  thefe  bodies 
dr&W  after  them  a  great  number  of  the  laity.  It  is 
thefe  that  compofe  what  is  called  in  England,  high, 
church,  that  is,  a  church  which  has  no  mixture  of 
prefbyterianifm.  Thefe  men  are  fo  attached  to  the 
lead  ceremony  of  the  church  of  England ,  that  they 
would  not  relax  upon  any  thing  whatfoever,  and  by 
this  diffnefs,  they  difcoVermore  of  the  Ipirit  of  par- 
ty,  than  of  zeal  for  religion.  1  will  even  venter  to 
tllat  many  of  them  would  rather  chide  to  lee 
England  under  popery  than  prefbyterianifm.  Now, 
as  the  low-church-men,  though  more  moderate  in 
their  fentiments,  look  upon  the  hierarchy  as  an  efi 
lential  point,  it  isnotfurpizing  that  the  tories  unite 
when  the  grow  th  of  IVhigifm  is  to  be  oppofed, 
which  has  all  the prelbyterians  in  ids  party.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  artifice  of  the  bate-tories  to  have  given., 
oi  at  lead  to  continue  with  fo  much  care,  the  name 
o  toiies  to  the  epifcopalians,  in  order  to  confound 
*  le  *an\e  Party>  intereds  of  a  different  nature, 
be^U^e  thi.s  cor|fhfion  is  very  ferviceable  to  them. 

he  papi ds  are  likewife  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  tories,  becaufe  they  always  remain  attached 
to  t  lat  party.  As  they  can  never  hope  to  fee  pope- 
ry  e  tablifiied  but  by  means  of  an  ahfolute  king,  it 
is  not  drange  that  they  rank  themfeives  with  the 

Jngh-nyei's.  Indeed,  this  afliftance  >yould  not  be 
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very  confide  rable  to  tlie  tories,  if  confined  to  tli£ 

Efigli/b  papirts,  fince  enjoying  neither  places,  nor 

votes  in  elections,  they  cannot  have  much  credit. 

But  this  admiffion  of  papifis,  ingages  like  wife 

foreign  powers  in  the  tory  intereft,  who  can  on 

certain  occafions  be  very  ferviccable.  Neverthe* 

*  #  , 

his  it.  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  this,  the  tones 
give  their  enemies  great  advantage  ag  inrt  them, 
whq  life  this  pretence  to  render  them  odious. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  tory  party  aimed  only  at 
maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and  the 
rights  of  the  church.,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  party 
•would  be  invincible,  becaufe  tbat  is  the  true  inter- 
fell  of  the  kingdom o  But  as  it  fbrnetimes  happens, 
that  thefe  are  only  pretences  to 'cover  other  projects, 
lefis  agreable  to  the  good  of  the  date,  when  once 
their  defigns  are  difcovered,  their  friends  generally 
draw  off,  a  divifion  of  the  tory- members  being  a 
neceffary  confecjuehce  of  fiich  difcovery.  This 
makes  me  think  that  it  is  aim  off  impoffibly  they 
fliould  ever  fuceeedin  fetting  the  pretender  on  the 
throne,  or  inverting  any  king  wffiatfoever  w  ith  ab*» 
folate  power.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  it’s  not 
being  the  intereft  or  defire  of  the  nation  in  general. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  they  fo  firmly  efpoufe  the  in- 
tererts  of  France,  becaufe  they  are  very  fenfible  they 
want  her  affiflance.  In  was  feen  ill  the  laft  war 
that  the  ill  fuccefles  of  that  crown  were  terrible 
mort  i fixations  to  them,  and  therefore  they  endea^ 
vo  re  cl,  as  much  as  portlble,  to  leffon  them.  Accoid- 
ingly  when  they  were  at  the  lielni,  their  firft  care 
was  to  cure  the  wounds,  France  had  received.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  difficult  for  France  to  put  them  in 
poffeflion  of  their  wifhes.  Great- Britain  is  an  ifland 

which  can  hardly  be  attacked  unawares;  and  which, 

while  there  is  a  good  underrtanding  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  can  fend  out  fleets  which 

France  is  not  in  condition  to  oppofc. 

The  high-flyers  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 

a  party,  to  which  the  junctures  of  the  time  are 
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at  all  favorable,  and  confequently  itfliouldbe  their 
i titered  to  remain  in  a  date  of  inaction,  till  time 
Ihould  produce  fome  opportunity  to  exert  themfelves. 
But  to  be  quiet  in  np  part  of  their  character.  They 
cannot  podibly  be  ealy,  while  they  fee  tliemfelves 
excluded  from  all  places  of  honor  and  profit,  w  hich 
probably  are  the  Iprings  of  their  motions.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  the  didurbances  raifed  by 
them  from  time  to  time  to  very  little  purpofe,  are 
attended  with,  great  injury  to  tliemfelves,  as  w  ell  as 
to  all  the  lories  in  general,  who  are  always  charged 
with  the  faults  and  paffions  of  tliofe  who  are  looked 
iipon  as  their  leaders.  This  very  condderation  in- 
duces  forrie  to  defert  their  party. 

As  to  the  tlireeotherbranchesofthe  tories.  namely, 
the  moderate, the  rigid, and  the  low, it  would  be  folly 
In  the  whigs  to  think  of  their  ruin  by  violent  me¬ 
thods.  This  could  not  be  effected  without  over¬ 
turning  the  kingdom.  They  may  indeed  exclude 
them  from  public  pods  and  imploymepts.  But  ii 
they  fhould  be  fb  imprudent  as  to  meddle  with  the 
church  of  England ,  they  w  ould  ruin  the  hazard  ot 
railing  a  dorm,  which  might  colt  them  the  fuperi- 
ority  they  at  prefent  enjoy.  Therefore  it  is  the  in- 
tered  of  the  whigs  to  leave  the  church  unmolefted, 
and  their  conduct  (hows  they  are  perfectly  convinc¬ 
ed  of  this  truth.  Though  they*  have  lately  had 
frequent  provocations,  it  is  not  feen  that  now, they 
are  in  power,  they  leek  to  be  revenged  on  the  epis¬ 
copal  party.  On  the  contrary,  their  grand  aim  is 
to  divide  that  party  if  poffible,  from  the  red  of  the 
tories,  by  convincing  them  that  they  bear  no  ill-will, 
to  the  church.  If  they  could  fucceed,  their  victory 
over  the  high-flyers  would  be  certain.  But  thefe 
lad,  fenfible  of  the  prejudice  which  this  ^ondubfr 
does  them,  indeavor  to  prevent  it's  effect  by  alw  ays 
ingaging  the  church  with  their  quarrel, and  inipir* 
ing  the  people  with  continual  fears  of  the  deiigns  Q i 
the  whigs  againlt  the  church. 
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^  Having  Hi  own  tlie  views,  ftrength  and  in  te  reft  of 
tne  tory  party,  1  am  next  to  fpeak  of  the  four 
blanches  of  the  whigs.  4s  to  the  republican-whigs, 
they  are  $t  prefent  very  iriconfiderable,  and  their 
party  daily  diminidies.  There  is  not  the  leali  pro¬ 
bability  ol  their  ever  finding  again  an  opportuni  ty 
liKe  that  during  the  troubles  of  Charles  i’s  reign. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  moderate  whigs  and  tories 
is,  that  the  latter  are  more  inclined  to  the  king’s 
prerogatives,  and  tlie  former  to  the  privileges  "of 
the  lubject.  But  this  prevents  not  their  union 
■when  the  Hate  is  in  danger.  Were  the  moderate 
tories  not  epifeopahans,  and  had  the  moderate 
whigs  fewer  prefbyterians  among  them,  it  might 
be  hoped  that  thefe  two  branches,  of  whigs  and 
tories  would  remain  for  ever  united,  as  they  feem 
to  be  fin ce  tlie  death  of  king  William .  But  when  1 
iay  that  thfe  one  incline  more  to  the  king,  and  the 
others  to  the  fubject,  1  fpeak  the  truth,  and  not 
what  they  Iky  themfelves.  The  two  parties  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  no  other  aim,  than  the 
prefervation  of  the  government  as  eflablifhed  ma- 
iiy  ages.  So  to  hear  them,  you  would  think  they 
form,  and  always  have  formed  one  and  the  fame 
party.  It  is  however  but  too  true,  that  their  dif¬ 
ferent  inclination  frequently  obliges  them  to  di- 
vide  though  it  is  to  be  prefumed  their  intentions, 
are  equally  good,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the 
means  they  imploy.  The  one  perhaps  are  two 
jealous  of  the  increafe  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  others  fear  it  not  enough.  But  it  is  religion 
which  chiefly  makes  them  to  be  conlidered  as 
different  parties,  becaufe  the  one  is  compofed 
wholly  of  epifeopaiians,  and  the  other  has  a  great 
mixture  of  prefbyterians.  Now  to  feparate  the  in- 
terefls  of  the  church  from  thofe  of  the  Hate,  re¬ 
quires  attractions  of  which  all  are  not  capable, 
Nevertheleis  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  branch 
of  the  moderate  whigs  eoiihdered  feparately,  and 
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in  itfelf,  is  not  lefs  powerful  th  an  that  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  tories.  But  when  both  join  together,  they 
form  a  party  which  would  be  refiftleis,  if  religion 
were  out  of  the  qnefiion.  fflie  great  bulijiefs  there¬ 
fore  of  the  moderate  whigs  is  to  afliit  the  people 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  difeern  the  interefts  of  the 
church  from  thofe  of  the  hate  ;  for  which  pur- 
pole  they  are  to  treat  the  epifcopalians  with  great 
moderation.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  lefs  careful  how 
tliev  lilien  to  the  republican-whigs,  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  moderate  tories,  of  whom  they  have 
frequent  occafion.  But  on  the  hand,  nothing  ought 
to  be  negledted  by  them  for  breaking  the  meafures 
of  the  high-flyers,  who  are  their  real  enemies. 
Such  is  the  courfe  they  mutt  take  to  prelerve  their 

credit.  '  % 

1  proceed  now  to  the  church-whigs,  who  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  fir  ft  is  of 
the  rigid  prefbyterians,  who  abfolutely  reject  not 
only  the  hierarchy,  but  moreover  every  ceremony 
pradtifed  in  the  church  of  £/ inland*  T.  heir  numbei 
is  very  great  in  l  ti^latidy  hut  they  are  Hill  moi  e 
considerable  by  having  all  Scotland  for  them.  They 
are  continually  laboring  the  propagation  of prefby. 
teriamfm,  and  on  forne  occafions  the  leading  whigs 
to  content  them,  are  obliged  to  take  feme  Heps 
prejudicial  to  the  whole  party.  It  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  intereft  of  the  rigid  prefbyterians 
requires  an  innovation  in  the  eflablifhed  religion, 
becanfe  it  can  only  be  by  forne  great  revolution 
that  their  own  can  come  to  be  uppermoft.  Where¬ 
fore  they  are  confidered  as  dangerous  men,  and 
very  unfit  to  head  the  whig-party,  who  in  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  be  ill  conducted  bv  finch  leaders. 

Lafily,  There  is  another  branch  of  cliurch-wliigs, 
which  includes  the  moderate  prefbyterians,  and  to 
which  may  he  added  all  the  reft  of  the  n  on -con¬ 
form  ids,  as  quakers,  anabaptifis,  &c.  who  find  more 
fiipport  from  the  whigs  than  from  the  tories, 
though  their  junction  adds  no  great  ftrength  to 
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Uie  party.  The  moderate  prefbyterians,  lefs-fcr-ti- 
pulous,  left  pa  [Fiona  te,  and  lefs  obftinate  than  the 
ngau,  make  no  difficulty  to  join  the  aftemblies  of 
tn e  church,  and  even,  to  communicate 

therein  when  their  intereft  requires  it.  If  it  were 
.t  ^heir  choice,  prefbytgrianifin  would  be  the 
reigning  religion.  But  they  do  not  think  k  pru¬ 
dent  to  labor  to  make  it  lb  by  violent  methods. 

iitv  know,  it  would  be  an  infallible  means  to  unite 
all  the  tories  aga ink  them;  whereas  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  all  the  whigs  to  keep  them  divided,  by 
continually  infilling  upon  the  di  ft  inch  ion  between 
Bate  and  churcli-tories,  and  /bowing that  they 
have  no  ill  defign  agaiiift  the  latter?  Thefe  are 
doubtlefs,  tlie  rnoft  dangerous  enemies  of  the  hio*h- 
Byers  and  rigid  tories,  bee  aide  by  their  moderate 
con du eft  they  deprive  them  of  the  pretence  to  com- 
plain  that  the  church  i§  in  danger.  Thefe  were 
aimed  at  by  the  tories  in  their  a  el,  towards  the 
conclulion  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  again  ft  occafional 
conformity.  As  few  are  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  a<ft,  I  {\£\W  briefly  explain  it. 

In. the  reign  ok' Charles  F.  an  a<ft  was  made  called 
the  conformity  aCt ,  whereby  any  perfon  admitted  to 
any  public  office  was  to  bring  a  certificate  of  his 
having  received  the  facrament  in  the  church  of 
England .  The  intent  of  this  aft  was  to  exclude  all 
si  on-con  form  ills  from  places  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  ' 
it  produced  this  efFebl  with  regard  to  the  rigid 
pre/by te'riam  who  could  not  refolve  to  receive  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  a  bifhop,  or  a  mini- 
fier  of  the  epiicopal  church.  But  the  moderate 
prefby tcid ans  were  not  fo  ferupuious.  On  their  ad- 
miflion  to  any  poll,  they  fcrnpled  not  to  receive 
the  communion  in  an  epifdopal  church,  and  to  take 
the  proper  certificates,  ft  was  not  p<  ffible  for  the 
tories  to  add  any  explication  .to  this  ael  during  the 
reign  of  king  James ,  who  on  the  contrary,  granted 
an  univerfal  liberty  of  conference,  nor  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  king  William ,  or  the  firflt  years  of  queen. 
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Anne. .  But  having  the  poAver  in  their  tiands  at  tlm 
concluilon  of  her  reign,  they  were  not  contented 
with  reviving  this  adt,  but  added  to  it  a  clau.e  to 
preA7ent  occaiional  conformity,  or  the  communicat¬ 
ing  in  the  church  of  England  on  account  of  fome 
employment.  1  liis  excluded  not  only  the  rigid 
but  alio  the  moderate  prefbyterians  from  all  public 
offices  :  For  by  this  a<h,  which  is  ftill  in  force,  to 
communicate  once  in  an  epilcopal  church,  is  hot 
a  fufficient  qualification  for  a  place,  as  before,  but 
a  man  muil  iliow  that  he  is  really  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England.  If  the  whigs  who  at  prefen t 
prevail,  dared  to  meddle  with  this  act,  it  would 
icon  be  repealed.  But  for  reaions before  intimated, 
very  probably  i  t  will  be  fu  fie  red  to  fubfift,  and  it's 
violation  only  connived  at. 

f 

The  firength  of  the  two  parties  being  finch  as 
we  have  fieen,anci  the  interelf  of  the  feveral  branch¬ 
es  fo  oppofite,it  feems  t  o  me  a  natural  conlequence, 
that  the  placing  a  popilh  prince  upon  the  throne 
while  the  king  and  parliament  are  in  union,  ancl 
the  rights  of  the  church  are  untouched,  is  a  thing 
almoft  impofiible.  The  people  may  from  time  to 
time  be  deluded  by  imaginary  fears  of  the  church’s 
danger.  But  thisdelufion  mufiquickly vandh,  when 
it  is  feen  that  the  church  is  not  really  attacked. 
Now  if  re  igion  is  not  concerned,  that  is,  if  the 
epifeopaiians  do  not  think  theniielves  under  an  ab¬ 
solute  nect  filly  of  ti  yingall  waysto  have  theirchurch 
from  ruin,  the  endeavors  in  favor  of  the  pretender, 
will  proAre  ineffectual.  As  often  as  it  fhall  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  the  moderate 
Hate  and  cliurch-tories  will  join  the  whigs,  and  then 
that  party  will  be  too  firong  for  the  high-flyers, 
though  in  matter  of  religion,  the\  fhouid  be  joined 
by  all  the  rigid  tories,  which  however  is  not  very 
likely.  For  it  mufl  not  be  imagined,  becaufe  a  few 
rigid  tories  make  a  great  noife,  that  the  whole 
branch  wifh  to  fee  a  popifh  prince  on  the  throne. 

They  are  zealous  for  theirchurch,  but  their  church 
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is  proteflant,  and  this  very  «  cal  differs  them  not  to 
indanger  their  religion.  It  will  be  laid  perhaps 
that  E  ranee  will  a  hi  It  .the  high-flyers  with  all  her 
forces.  •  This  is  what  1  can  hardly  believe  for  rea- 
Ions  I  lhall  mention  hereafter.  But  though  France 
fhould  heartily  ingage  in  this  undertaking,  the  ex¬ 
ecution  would  be*  difficult  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  and  naval  power  of  England.  Nothing  but  a 
lurprize  can  produce  the  effect  defire d  by  the  high¬ 
flyers,  papi  Its,  and  lome  rigid  tories.  Jfiowever,  the 
attempt  lately  made,  will  probably  induce  the  king 
and  parliament  to  take  good  precautions  againftfuch 
furprizes  for  the  future. 

There  is  dill  an  other  everlaflino;  obdacle  to  the 
eftabliOiment  of  a  popilh  prince,  and  that  is,  the 
poffeflion  of  lome  part  of  the  lands  of  the  monafle- 
ries,  lupprefFed  by  Henry  Vill,  by  almolt  every  noted 
family  in  England.  The  anceflors  of  the  prefent 
polfelTors  either  received  them  in  prefents  from  the 
king,  or  purchaled  them  at  an  ealy  rate.  If  there¬ 
fore  a  popilh  prince  fhould  now  mount  the  throne, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  try  to  eflabiilh  his 
reiigon.  But  fhould  his  attempt  prove  fuccefsful, 
in  what  danger  would  thefe  effates  be  ?  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  prefent  owners  would  be  difpolieffed. 
Nay,  who  know  s  whether  they  would  not  be  called 
to  account  for  the  profits  ?  It  is  therefore  m anile Ir, 
that  the  tories  and  whigs  have  an  equal  interefl  in 
the  prevention  of  this  danger.  If  the  advocates  for 
a  popilh  prince  weretobe  It  ri  tffly  examined,  it  would 
he  found,  without  doubt,  either  they  have  no  pofi 
feflions  of  this  kind,  or  believe  they  have  particular 
reafons  to  flatter  themfelves  with  an  exemption  from 
th  e  general  lawr,  or  with  being  made  amends  (bine 
other  way. 

J  am  now  to  give  a  more  diflinct  idea  of  the  two 
parties  of  whigs  and  tories,  by  Blowing  their  ref 
pective  characters. 

The  tories  in  general  are  fierce  and  haughty* 
The  whigs  are  treated  by  them  with  the  utmoll 
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contempt,  and  even  with  rigor  when  they  have  the 
iuperiority.  As  the  tory  party  is  compofed  of  epif- 
copalians,  who  properly  make  the  body  of  the  nati¬ 
on,  they  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  prevailing 
party,  and  cannot  bear  an  equality,  much  lefs  a  iu¬ 
periority,  in  their  adverfaries.  Icannot  better  com- 
.  pare  the  behavior  of  the  torics  to  the  whigs,  than, 
to  that  of  the  Roman  catholicks  to  the  protedants 
in  countries  where  the  papilis  have  the  advantage 
oi  number,  and  the  fupport  of  the  government. 
It  is  with  regret  that  the  tories  allow  the  preiby- 
terians  liberty  of  confcience.  W  hen  the  power  is 
in  their  hands  they  feldoin  failed  to  prohibit  their 
affemblies,  and  to  exclude  them  from  public/ em¬ 
ployments  by  ads  of  parliament.  The  laii  years 
of  queen  Anne  afforded  flagrant  inflances  of  the 
haughtinefs  of  this  party  * 

There  is  dill  another  character  which  belongs  to 
them.  They  are  exceeding  pailionate  and  preci- 
pita  te  in  their  motions.  This  often  difconcerts  all 
their  projects.  When  they  have  the  reins  in  their 
hands  they  drive  with  amazing  rapidity.  Very  re¬ 
markable  proofs  of  this  were  feen  under  Charles  II. 
'James  II.  and  the  late  queen.  Neverthelefs  it  mu  ft 
be  confeifed  that  this  rapidity  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  an  impetuous  pailion,  but  is  fome times 
founded  in  policy.  As  tlie  high-iiyers,  who  are 
commonly  at  the  head  of  the  party,  fometimes 
projeil  the  alteration  of  the|government,  they  are 
obliged  to  embrace,  with  great  hade,  the  opportu¬ 
nities  which  offer,  becaufe  thefe  opportunities  are 
naturally  trandent.  For  indance,  under  Charles  If. 
it  was  neceffary  to  put  a  fpeedy  dop  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  vvhigs,  for  fear  the  king,  who  was  with  fome 
difficulty,  and  for  piher  intereds  than  his  own,  in- 
gaged  in  the  plot,  ihould  alter  his  mind.  Befides, 
there  was  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  it  was  well 
known  that  the  whigs  were  laboring  with  all 
their  power  to  inform  the  people  of  the  true  de¬ 
igns  of  the  court.  So  again;  when  James  IL  ah  end- 
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ed  the  throne,  tlie  prefumptive  licir  to  the  e  row  it 
w  as  his  elded  daughter  the  prince is  of  Orange,  who 
was  firmly  attached  to  tlie  protefiant  religion* 
Wherefore  as  tlie  king  might  die  without  Tons,  all 
liis  projects  would  vahidi  by  his  death,  if  his  w  ork 
Was  not  fin ifiied  during  his  life.  It  was  neceffary 
therefore  to  make  Iiafie,  becaufe  tlie  hke  opportu¬ 
nity  would  probably  never  offer  again  alter  his 
death.  For  the  fame  reafon,  queen  Anne  being 
childlefs  when  die  put  the  miniflry  into  the  hands 
of  the  high-flyers,  a  peace  was  quickly  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  France ,  and  fpeedy  meafurcs  taken  for 
fecuring  the  crown  to  the  pretender,  lead;  her 
death  fhouid  prevent  the  execution  of  their  pro¬ 
jects, as  it  really  happened,  it  was  undoubtedly  on 
this  account  that  a  peace  was  lb  haftily  concluded 
with  Lewis  XIV.  becaufe  his  adi fiance  was  thought 
heceffary  to  accotiiplidi  the  work.  Pro!  ably,  if  the 
queen  had  lived  a  little  longer,  the  act  of  fucceflb 
on  had  been  repealed.  But  this  precipitation  which 
feems  fo  neceffary  to  the  tori e S’,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  prejudicial  to  them,  inafmuch  as  it  too  foon 
difeovers  the  defigns  of  their  leaders,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  gradual  execution,  iti  order  to  fucceed, 
they  mud:  have  a  long  and  peaceable  reign,  a  king 
favorable  to  their  deiigns,  and  of  great  ability,  or 
at  lead  ready  to  be  guided  by  their  connfels. 

Another  character  of  the  tories  is,  their  change 
of  principles  as  their  party  prevails  or  is  humbled; 
When  they  have  the  prince  on  their  fide,  the 
doctrine  of  pafiive  obedience  is  fupported  with  all 
their  power,  and  every  ordinance  o t  the  king  is  to 
be  obeyed  without  examination,  becaufe  then>  they 
would  have  the  whigs  flutter  themflelves  to  be  op- 
preffled  without  any  refiftancc#  But  w  hen  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  contrary  party, 
this  doctrine  lies  dormant  or  is  forgotten.  Th us, 
in  all  the  tory- writers.  who  have  iranfmitted  the 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  pa  dive  obedience 
is  citablifhccl  as  a  principle  certain  and  income*  fU 
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able.  This  is  owing  to  their  intention  of  repre  = 
fenting  the  meafures  of  the  parliament  for  their 
own  defence,  and  in  bppofition  to  tlie  defigns  of 
the  king,  as  a  horrible  rebellion.  Whet?  the  pref- 
byterians  were  perfect!  ted  in  Charles  IFs  reign, 
pafll  ve-obedience  was  every  where  talked  of.  But 
it  was  dill  much  worfe  under  Janies  II.  1  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  from  the  pulpit, the  fco'nfequenc- 
es  of  this  doctrine  carried  as  far,  and  perhaps  far¬ 
ther  than  ever  they  were  in  France,  under  Lewis 
XIV.  Great  ft  refs  was  laid  upon  a  canon  of  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  church  of  England,  which  imported, 
that  armes  taken  up  againft  the  king  by  the  fub- 
jedl,  on  any  pretenfe  whatfoever,  is  direct  rebelli¬ 
on  :  That  whether  the  fubjccft  be  upon  the  offen- 
jfive  or  defend ve,  he  is  clearly  condemned  by  St„ 
Paul,  who  fays,  he  Jfmll  receive  to  hirhfelf  damnation - 
But  the  convocation  in  which  this  canon  was  made, 
was  held  under  archbifliop  Land,  when  Charles  I* 
governed  in  an  abfoliite  manner,  a  little  before 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  But  when  king 
William  was  on  the  throne,  the  doctrine  of  paflive- 
obedience  was  no  longer  inforced,  becaufe  that 
Iving  was  confidered  as  no  friend  to  the  tories.  The 
cafe  was  the  fame  under  quteen  Anney  while  the 
miniftry  was  compcfed  of  whigs,  and  moderate  to¬ 
ries.  But  the  doctrine  revived  when  that  princefs 
delivered  herfelf  up  to  the  condiuft  of  the  high¬ 
flyers;  But  flnce  king  George  has  filled  the  throne* 
the  high-flyers  and  rigid  tories  plainly  fliow,  this 
ciocftrine  is  only  admitted  by  them  when  they  have 
a  prince  of  their  party,  but  is  rejected  without  any 
fcruple  when  the  government  is  not  for  them. 
For  this  ptirpofe  they  have  a  diftincftion -ready  be¬ 
tween  a  king  de  jure,  and  a  king  de  jatto,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  only  the  king  de  jure  has  a  title  to  this 
obedience,  but  fuch  is  every  king  who  favors  them, 
whether  he  is  upon  the  throne^  or  has  only  pre* 
tenfions  to  it, 
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T^et  us  now  /peak  of  the  character  of  the  whigs* 
Tliofe  of  th  is  party  who  are  rigid  prefbyter ians, 
iire  a  Ituhborn  and  obftanate  generation,  who  per- 
naps  woufd  he  as  hot  and  as  paffionate  as  the  tories 
were  they  in  poffeflion  of  power.  But  as,  fltice  the 
3°ng  parliament,  the  party  has  never  been  under 
their  direction,  it  is  not  upon  them  that  we  are  to 
form  the  general  character  of  the  whigs,  whrereas 
that  of  the  tories  is  to  be  taken  principally  from 
the  liigh-flyers  and  rigid  tories,  who  are  their 
leaders  and  directors. 

The  heads  of  the  whig-party,  are  much  more 
moderate  than  the  leaders  of  the  tories.  Betides, 
the};  proceed  generally  upon  fixed  principles,  from 
which  they  never  fvverve,  except  when  they  are 
obliged  to  give  fome  fatisfadtion  to  the  prefbyteri- 
ans  to  keep  them  from  defponding.  Far  from  de- 
iiring,  like  the  tories,  to  carry  things  with  a  high 
hand,  they  advance  gradually,  without  heat  or 
violence.  Their  greateA  trouble  is  to  curb  the 
paflion  of  fome  among  them,  who,  were  they  un- 
reArainec!,  would  quickly  ruin  the  party.  By  this 
moderation,  they  try  to  infiniiate  mildly  into  the 
people,  that  they  have  no  ill  defigns  againfl  the 
church  of 'England,  in  order  to  feparate  the  church* 
tories  from  the  high-flyers.  As  it  is  the  intereA  of 
the  tories  to  confound  all  the  branches  of  tlieir 
party,  and  unite  them  into  one  body,  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  leaders  ;  fb  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  whigs 
to  have  thefe  feveral  brandies  diflinguithed,  that 
the  epifcopalians  may  be  prevented  from  promot¬ 
ing  the  deflgns  of  the  high-flyers.  But  they  would 
never  be  able  to  gain  this  point  were  they  to  life 
violence.  Thus  the  gentlenefs  and  moderation  of 

O 

the  whigs  is  no  lefs  founded  in  policy,  than  the 
haftinefs  and  precipitation  of  the  tories. 

The  whigs  are  charged  with  being  greedy  of 
riches  and  honors,  and  ungrateful  to  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  which  makes  their  friends  often  for  fake 
them.  X  can  fay  nothing  to  this,  not  being  fuffici* 
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ently  informed  of  the  particular  concerns  of  the 
party.  Befides,  the  examination  of  this  charge 
would  lead  me  to  confider  the  con  chuff  of  thole 
who  think  themfelves  ill  ufed,  which  j[  avoid,  as 
contrary  to  my  intent  of  confining  myfelf  to  gene¬ 
ral  ideas.  However,  it  may  be  laid  for  the  mode¬ 
rate  whigs,  that  generally  they  fupport  a  good 
caufe,  namely,  the  conllitution  of  the  government 
as  eltablilhed  by  law.  They  err  indeed  forne times 
through  too  much  care  and  diffruft,  which  throws 
them  now  and  then  upon  proceedings  contrary  to 
their  true  intereft,  and  their  own  principles,  fince 
on  certain  ocealions  they  maintain  the  privileges 

of  the  nation  and  parliament  at  the  expence  of  the 

royal  authority. 

As  to  the  eeclefiaftical  whigs,  who  are  no  other 
than  the  preflxyterians,  all  that  can  be  faid  of  them, 
is,  that  they  are  extremely  prejudiced  againft  bifh- 
ops,  and  the  whole  hierarchy.  Now  the  cpieflon  is, 
whether  this  prejudice  be  well  grounded,  orbeing 
fo,  whether  it  affords  juft  caufe  for  feparation.  For 
my  part,  I  look  upon  this  difpute  between  the  epif-  . 
copalians  and  prefbyterians  as  ol  little  confeqnence. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  approve  of  the  ftiffnefs  of 
the  prelbyterians  in  a  country  where  the  reforma¬ 
tion  is  effabliflied  according  to  the  ehurchof  England , 
{Ince  the  two  churches  differ  in  no  effential  point. 
I  fay  the  fame  thingof  the  epifcopalians  of  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  in  England  itfelf,  greater  regard  fhould 
be  had  of  the  fcruples  of  the  prelbyterians.  But 
this  is  only  my  private  opinion,  which  1  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  for  a  rule  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  will  be  proper  to  obviate  an 
objeeffion  which  may  naturally  occur  to  the  reader, 
namely,  that  every  thing  in  England  being  done  by 
way  of  parliaments,  thefe  unions  above  mentioned, 
whether  of  the  branches  of  the  fame  part}-,  or  of 
the  branches  of  the  tw  o  different  parties,  feem  to 
no  purpofe,  unlels  made  in  the  parliament  itfelf 
between  the  members^  But  fo  far  are  fuch  unions 
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fi  om  taking  place  in  the  parliament,  that  one  of  th& 
parties  generally  fo  prevails  there,  as  to  render  the 
nmon  of  the  redo!  the  members  intirely  fruitlefs. 

lo  thisj  anfwer,  fir  ft,  that  the  parliament  con- 
fiiiing  of  two  hordes,  whereof  that  of  the  lords  re¬ 
mains  always  the  lame  without  any  considerable 
change,  thefe  unions  may  take  pla  e  in  that  horde 
Avhoie  principles  are  not  fo  variable  as  thofe  of  the 
commons.  Now  as  the  upper  houie  has  power  to 
throw  out  the  bills  Sent  up  by  the  lower,  it  follows 
that  the  lords,  by  means  of  fuch  unions  may  break 
the  commons  meafures,  confequently  their  unions 
may  produce  great  effects. 

Secondly,  Thefe  unions  may  influence  the  electi¬ 
ons  of  members.  For  enhance,  on  fufpicion  that  at 
popifh  prince  is  intended  t  >  be  fet  on  the  throne, 
tlie  moderate  tories  and  iow-church-rnen  may  join 
with  the  whigs,  and  caufe  fuch  reprefentatives  to 
be  cliofen  as  are  againft  w  hat  is  feared,  and  there¬ 
by  break  the  meafures  of  the  high-flyers  and  rigid 
tories. 

1  hirdly,  Even  in  a  houfe  of  commons,  conliPung 
moftly  of  tor  y-members,  the  moderate  among  them 
feeing  fome  defign  in  hand  prejudicial  to  the  nati¬ 
on,  may  join  with  the  whigs  and  hinder  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it.  The  moderate  whigs  might  alio  unite 
with  the  tories,  if  they  fawT  the  republican  party 
grow  ing  tw  o  ilrong. 

It  muff  however  be  owned  that  party-spirit,  the 
cabals  of  the  leading-men,  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  the  intereh  of  particular  perfons,  have  but 
too  much  influence  upon  the  debates  of  parliament, 
to  fay  all  in  a  word,  the  parliament  is  compofed  of 
men  who  are  not  free  from  paflions.  If  the  parlia¬ 
ment  were  to  anfwer  the  idea  which  thofe  conceive 
of  it  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it?s 
nature,  itfhould  be  compofed  of  perfect  men.  But 
as  that  is  impofIible,it  would  be  proper,  at  leaft,  to 
to  reform  certain  abufes,  for  which  hitherto  no  re¬ 
medy  has  been  found,  or  perhaps  fought.  Though 
this  leads  me  a  little  from  my  iubjecid;  1  flxall  hav  a 
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moment  and  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  feme  of 
tliefe  abides.  This  may  at  lead  Serve  to  give  a 
more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  Englijh conft iiution, 
which,  though  excellent  in  it?s  nature,  is  however 
liable  to  feme  imperfections. 

The  fir  ft  abufe  lies  in  the  two  great  influence  of 
the  court  in  the  election  of  members.  This  influence 
is  visibly  owing  to  the  divifion  between  the  whigs 
and  tories,  which  gives  the  king  an  advantage,  he 
would  doubtleSs  not  have,  were  all  the  people  well 
united.  When  one  of  the  parties  gets  into  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  the  lieutenances  of  the  counties  and  all  the 
court-places  are  con fe red  on  perfons  devoted  to  them. 
After  which  a  new  parliament  is  called.  Then, 
besides  the  money  privately  diftributed  by  the  mi¬ 
ni  ftry,  if  report  is  to  be  credited,  thole  that  are  in 
authority  in  the  towns  and  counties  ufe  all  their 
intereft  and  Skill,  to  get  members  chofen  favorable 
to  the  court,  that  the  miniftry  may  have  a  fuperio- 
rity  of  votes  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  We  may 
judge  of  the  effeeft  of  tliefe  intrigues  by  this  Angle 
consideration,  that  commonly  there  is  a  whig  par¬ 
liament  when  the  miniftry  is  fo5  and  a  tory  parlia¬ 
ment  when  the  miniftry  are  tories.  Nevertheless, 
the  thing  is  not  fo  very  certain,  but  that  we  find 
femetimes  moft  of  the  elections  carried  againft  the 
court,  but  this  rarely  happens,  unlefs  the  nation  in 
general  are  Satisfied  that  the  court  lias  defigns  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  Slate,  or  the  liberties  of  the  Subject, 
I  fay  nothing  of' our  Seeing  in  the  late  reign  twelve 
peers  created  at  once,  with  the  Sole  view  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  court  a  majority  of  votes  ill  the  .  houfe  of 
lords.  This  is  a  palpable  as  well  as  a  very' danger¬ 
ous  abufe. 

Another  abufe  lies  in  many  final!  boroughs  hav¬ 
ing  a  right  to  fetid  representatives  to  parliament, 
whofe  votes  have  the  Same  weight  with  tho  fe  of 
the  members  o  f  London  and  W eft  mi  n jle  r ,  n  o  t  wi  t  li  ft  a n  d  - 
ing  the  great  disproportion  between  the  electors  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  thefe  inconfiderable 
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boroughs,  by  the  influence  of  tlie  court,  members 
ar-  choien  that  have  not  a  foot  of  land  near  the 
pi  ace.  It  is  pretended  by  ibme  that  the  fe  boroughs 
have  a  «right  as  ancient  as  the  parliament  itfelf, 
having  enjoyed  it  ever  ilnce  the  time  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  Others  think  it  of  much  later  date.  Buthow* 
ever,  it  is  at  prefen t  a  mcnflrous  abufe,  that  villages 
ot  lour  or  five  thatched  hordes,  fhouid  be  upon  the 
level  in  parliament  with  the  large  A  cities  of  the 
kingdom . 

V  third  abufe  there  is  of  great  importance,  and 
•which  ought  to  he  reformed,  lince  it  is  in  fome  mea- 
fu  re  contrary  to  magna  chart  a ,  on  which  the  Englijh 
found  their  liberties  and  privileges.  In  this  charter, 
king  ‘John  promises  to exprefs  terms,  for  himfelfand 
fu  cceflbrs,  to  declare  beforehand  the  cauies  of  call¬ 
ing  a  parliament.  As  long  as  this  cuftom  was  ob- 
ferved,  the  points  debated  in  parliament  were  not 
manv,  for  which  the  members  came  prepared,  and 
the  (e (lions  iafled  bur  a  few*  days.  If  this  was  oh- 
ferved  now,  the  boroughs  and  counties  might  give 
their  representatives  inftru&ions  upon  the  affairs 
for  which  the  parliament  fhouftl  be  called,  or  at 
lea  A,  might  chufe  fuch  members  as  are  of  the  fame 
fentiments  of  the  electors.  But  at  prefent,  feveral 
abides  fprine-  from  tjie  non-oblervance  of  this  me¬ 
thod. 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  feflions  hold  as  long  as  the 
king  ideates,  and  are  ended  when  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per.  Henry  IV.  improved  this  advantage  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  parliament  aflembled,  till  the  defired  fub- 
fidy  was  granted.  In  the  next  place,  the  electors 
not  knowing  the  bufinels  on  which  the  parliament 
is  to  proceed,  are  forced  to  give  their  reprefentatives 
an  unlimited  power.  Hence  arifes  another  abide, 
that  the  reprefentatives  of  a  borough  or  county, 
are  often  ot  a  contrary  opinion  to  thofe  that  fend 
them.  It  may  therefore  happen,  nay,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  that  the  refolves  of  the  low  er 
lioufe  are  directly  oppoilte  to  the  fentiments  of 
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tlie  people  wlio  they  reprefcnt.  So  it  is  hot  the 
people  or  commons  of  'England  that  Hia  re  the  legif. 
lative  power  with  the  king  and  peers, but  their  re¬ 
prefen  tat  ives  who  enjoy  a  privilege  which'  belongs 
only  to  the  people  in  general,  to  whom  however 
they  are  not  accountable  for  their  concludt.  All 
they  can  fuffer,  in  cafe  they  have  a  (fled  contrary  to 
the  fenfe  of  their  borough  or  county,  is  not  to  be 
chofen  another  time.  This  feems  therefore,  to  be 
lodging  too  great  a  power  in  bare  repre  fen  tat  ives. 
It  was  not  lb  in  France ,  when  the  Hates  of  that  king¬ 
dom  were  convened.  Every  province  drew  up, 
before-liand,  their  particular  inftruftions,  from 
which  there  deputies  were  not  allowed  to  fwerve. 
In  like  manner,  in  important  affairs  to  be  debated 
by  the  Hates  general  of  the  united  provinces,  the  de¬ 
puties  receive  InHruftions  from  their  provinces  ; 
and  in  the  particular  Hates  of  each  province,  the 
magiHrates  of  the  towns  give  their  orders  and  in- 
Hruflions  to  their  deputies. 

A  fourth  abufe  lies  in  the  public  canvaflins  at 
the  time  of  elections,  with  great  expenfe.  It  coHs 
lb  me  men  feveral  thoufands  of  pounds  to  be  defi¬ 
ed,  and  this  openly  in  the  face  ofall  tlie  world. 

LaHly,  There  is  another  fort  of  abufe  in  the 
lioufe  of  commons,  namely,  that  the  members  are 
allowed  to  go  and  come  or  abfent  themfelves  as 
they  pleafe,  except  on  certain  great  occafions,  fo 
that  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  (if  I 
miHake  not,)  there  are  notprefent  fbmetimes  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  makes  it  much  more 
eafy  for  the  parties,  to  cabal,  than  if  the  lioufe 
were  full.  Moreover  many  members,  though  in 
London,  do  not  conHantly  attend  the  lioufe,  but 
keep  awayupon  any  tlie  HighteftafFair  of  their  own. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  pleafent  Hory,  with 
which  I  fliall  clofe  this  digreffion.  A  whig  mem¬ 
ber  telling  one  of  the  fame  party  in  great  anger, 
(t  That  if  he  had  been  at  the  lioufe  that  morning, 
u  they  Hiould  haye  carried  an  important  point.” 
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The  other  calmly  afked  him,  u  By  h6w  many  they" 
*'  loll  it  ?  By  one  fingle  vote,”  fays  he.  The  other 
replies,  t(  Had  I  been  there,  we  flionld  have  loft.  it 
f<  by  fotir,  for  there  would  have  been  four  tories 
€i  more,  whom  I  have  kept  all  this  morning  on 

purpofe  at  a  tavern 

It  remains  only  that  I  briefly  fpe'akof  the  inter* 
efts  of  the  neighbouring  (fates,  with  regard  to  the 
whigs  and  tones.  Though  the  differences  between 
the  two  parties  feem  only  to  re  1  peel  England ,  they 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  other 
hates.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  clearly  fhows  of  what 
confequence  they  are  to  all  Europe . 

Every  one  knows  that  the  hates- general  bf  the 
united  provinces  are  friends  of  the  whigs  and  very 
juhly,  fince  the  whigs  have  all  along  fupportecl 
their  .in  ter  eh  in  England .  The  wings  o  bliged 
Charles  11.  to  make  a  peace  with  Holland,  when  he 
was  in  league  with  Lewis  XIV.  again  her.  From 
tliac  time,  they  have  erer  confidered  the  ihtereft 
of  the  Dutch  as  *  their  own.  Accordingly  in  their 
turn  they  have  received  fignal  fervices  from  the  my 
particularly  in  the  aflihance  given  be  the  hates-ge- 
ne^al  to  the  prince  of  Orange ,  to  go  and  break  king 
James’s  meafures.  This  good  underhanding  is  hill 
cultivated,  io  that  En&  Dutch  may  be  faid  to  be 
whigs,  and  the  whigs  to  be  Dutch.  The  reaion  of 
this  union  is  evident.  For  France ,  perpetual  enemy 
of  Holland ,  ever  fupported  the  tories  ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  Holland  is  obliged  to  hand  by  the 
whigs,  fince  (lie  cannot  expert  ahihance  form  Eng¬ 
land,  but  by  their  means.  This  is  fo  clear,  that  it 
needs  no  farther  illuftration. 

For  the  fame  reaion,  the  emperor,  as  love  reign 
of  the  Netherlands  ought  to  be  a  friend  «to  the  whigs* 
As  he  mud  look  npon  the  king  of  France .  as  a  very 
formidable  and  dangerous  neighbour,  he  can  ex¬ 
pert  the  aflihance  of  the  Englifhy  in  cafe  his  domi¬ 
nions  are  invaded,  but  when  the  whigs  are  in 
power,  Ijn  all  appearenee.  the  tories  would  not 
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cx€i  t  tliemfelves  in  the  defence  of  the  LEetheylatlcUs 
againd  the  invafions  of  France.  But,  fhould  the  em¬ 
peror,  through  exceffive  zt  al  for  his  religion,  lend 
hjs  forces  to  the  pretender  to  afeend  tlie  throne  of 
England,  lie  would  render  France  dill  more  power- 
hd,  and  add  to  the  ballance  of  Europe  a  weight 
which  would  make  it  entirely  incline  to  one  fide. 

The  in te reds  of  France  with  regard  to  the  whigs 
and  torics,  afford  matter  for  many  more  obfervati- 
ons.  In  general,  it  is  doubtlels  tlie  intefeds  of  that 
(brown  to  cultivate  a  good  underdanding  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Since  the  growth  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlrta , 
that  is,  fince  about  two  hundred  years,  England  lias 
ever  had  it  in  her  power  to  incline  the  balfance  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  fide  of  Auflrid  or  on  the  fide  of  France  as 
die  plead  d.  But  it  has  been  her  danding  intered 
to  keep  the  ballance  even  between  tliefe  two  pow- 
erg.  This  has  been  the  hinge  on  which  all  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  kings  of  England  has  turned,  for  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Henry  VliFs  varying  fometimes  from  this 
courfe  is  to  be  aferibed  wholly  to  the  private  in¬ 
tered  of  cardinal  JVolfey  h  is  prime  minider,  or  to. 
his  own  caprice.  So  it  was  ever  the  intered  of 
France  ro  keep  fair  with  England .  ;  Accordingly  Levels 
XIV.  has  politicly  endeavored  thefe  fifty  years,  ei¬ 
ther  to  get  England  on  his  fide,  or  at  lead,  to  prevent 
her  from  efpoufing  that  of  his  enemies.  But  as  it 
was  not  eafy  for  that  monarch  to  perfuade  the  Eng- 
Igfh  that  to  incline  the  ballance  to  his  fide  was  for 
their  advantage,  he  confined  his  endeavors  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  concerning  themfelves  in  the  affairs 
o  f  Europe  to  the  end  he  might  proceed  without  any 
oppofition  from  them.  But  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  this  policy  refpedfecl  onljyhis  vad  defigns  of 
enflaving  all  Europe,  Otherwife  he  would  have 
had  no  need  to  trouble  himfelf  about  the  Englijh „■ 
To  fet  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  fliow  briefly  how  this  monarch  managed* 
With  regard  to  England. 

I. 
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Lewis  XIV,  as  every  one  knows,  formed  the  pro* 
jecl  for  an  univerfal  monarchy  in  Europe .  As  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  England  was  concerned  to 
keep  the  "ball ance  of  Europe  even,  and  that  the  Eng* 
lifb  confide  red  this  maxim  as  the  chief  foundation 
of  their  fecurity,  he  was  jitftly  apprehenfive  of 
tlieir  oppofing  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  For 
prevention  of  which,  he  tiled  all  his  add  re  Is  to gain 
Charles  Ilk  to  his  intereft,  when  he  had  refolvedupou 
a  war  with  Holland  in  1672.  The  tniniftry  being 
torv  he  drew  Charles  by  their  means,  into  a  league 
with  him.  But  this  league  was  of  no  long  cotinu- 
ance,  It  was  lo  evidently  againft  the  iiitereft  of 
England ,  that  the  parliament  obliged  the  king  to 
make  peace  with  Holland .  Nay,  they  would  have 
con  drained  him  to  declare  againft  diance,  if  a  prof- 
peeft  of  an  approaching  peace  between  that  crown 
and  the  ftates-general,  had  not  hindered  them 
from  going  l'o  far. 

The  peace  of  Nhneguefi,  concluded  in  1678,  caufed 
]iot  the  king  of  hsancc  to  di (continue  tlie  piofecuti- 
011  of  his  (grand  deligtis.  Butas  lie  was  vci  ^  fenlible 
king  Charles  would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  follow 
his  own  inclination,  he  relblved  to  take  another 
method,  in  order  to  dilahle  Ei  inland  at  lead  fiom 
interperfing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  And  that  was 
to  raife  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  fo¬ 
ment  them,  that  the  Englijl)  might  be  employed  at 
home.  The  duke  oi'Yurk’s  plots,  the  king  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  eafinels  to  be  guided  by  his  counfels,  the 
choice  of  paffionate  and  perhaps  corrupt  m millers, 
proceeded,  in  all  appearance,  from  Lewis’s  lecret 
practices  in  England.  This  method  fucceeded  to 
his  wilh.  The  confpiracy  difeovered  by  Titus  Oates,. 
the  pretended  protertant-plof,  tlie  perfecution  of 
the  prefbyterians,  the  people’s  murmurs,  the  dil- 
eord  between  tlie  king  and  the  parliament,  found 
the  Enoiifh  fo  much  employment  at  home,  that  it 
■was  not"  poffible  for  them  to  look  abroad,  hi  the 
mean  time,  LnvisX IV.  was  rendering  hnnlelf  form- 
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idable  to  all  Europe,  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Engllfb  who  remained  idle,  when  they  Ihould 
have  u fed  their  utmoft  endeavors  to  put  a  flop  to 
his  progrejfs.  » 

Upon  the acceffionof  James  ii.  to  the  throne,  LewiI 
gave  not  over  a  method  that  had  proved  fo  fuccefs- 
ful.  On  the  contrary,  he  preffed  the  new  king  of 
England  to  execute  the  projects  lie  hack  formed  when, 
duke  of  Tork ,  in  favor  of  popery  and  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er.  He  new  tliefe  two  points  were  iufticient  to  keep 
England  long  employed  ;  however,  as  his  aim  was 
only  to  embroil  the  nation,  he  never  aflifted  king 
James  to  any  purpofe.  The  too  fudden  execution 
of  the  princess  deflgns  was  not  for  his  intereft. 
Wh^he  faw  him  on  the  point  of  being  attacked 
by  the  prince  ai’  Orange,  he  never  flirred  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  but  rather  made  ufe  of  the  juncture  to  carry 
war  into  Germany.  He  imagined  that  the  troubles 
he  had  railed  in  England  would  long  ds fable  that 
kingdom  from  oppofing  his  ambitious deligns.  This 
was  the  foie  end  of  ail  his  proceedings,  afterwards, 
when  king  William  proclaimed  war  againft  him, 
lie  fent  king  James  into  Ireland  with  (even  tlionfand 
men,  an  aid  too  weak  to  reftore  him  to  his  throne, 
but  fuftlcient  to  make  a  diversion, and  feed  the  hopes 
of  the  mal-contents.  Thus  is  it  demonftrable  front 
Lewis’s,  whole  conduct,  that  his  foie  intention  was 
to  embroil  England,  and  that  king  James  was  the  dupe 
of  his  policy.  It  feems  however  at  firfl  light,  that 
king  James’s  reftoration  would  have  been  for  Lewis’s 
advantage.  But  moll  affuredly  it  was  again  ft  his 
intereft  for  a  king  of  England  to  be  at  peace  in  his 
dominions.  The  realon  is  plain  ;  as  it  is  the  intereft 
o E England  to  keep  tlieballance  even  in  Europe,  Lew h , 
who  had  formed  vaft  projects,  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  oppofed  by  a  king  of  England ,  wlu> 
having  no  diftratftions  at  home,  might  in  the  end 
purfue  his  true  interefts,  or  be  forced  to  it  by  his 
parliament.  And  therefore,  Lewis  XI V.  has  been 
fa  ti  sited  to  keep  England  embroiled,  and  for  that 
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pur-pole,  to  hold  fecret  correfpondcnce  with  thg 
leading  tones,  who  at  length  have  difcovered  them- 
ielyes  in  the  laft  years  of  queen  Anne . 
v  fee  mil  therefore  to  he  the  French  king’s  intereft 
f°  preferve  a  good  unclerftauding  with  the  tories, 
m  order,  by  their  means,  to  foment  the  troubles  iti 
England-  1  his  is  ftricftly  true,  when  he  forms  d.e- 
figns  again  ft  the  reft  of  Eiqope.  But  if  he  aims  tq 
hve  in  peace,  and  ft  and  upon  his  defence,  in  cafe 
of  invafian,  nothing  can  be  more  for  his  advantage 
tlian  to  cultivate  the  king  of  England* s  friendfhip, 
according  to  the  the  cotiilant  maxim  of  Lewis’s  pre- 
deceffors,  whether  the  miniftry  be  whig  or  tory. 
France  may  now  be  faid  to  be  invincible,  as  long  as 
England  declares  not  again  ft  her.  But  if  tasking 
England  is  provoked,  and  enters  into  a  new  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Germany ,  the  laft  war’s  experience 
ftiows  that  France  is  very  far  from  being  invincible, 
ft  may' therefore  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  ihuftri- 
pus  prince  no  w  at  the  helm  of  the  French  affairs,  in¬ 
tends  not  to  pur  (he  the  va  l\  deftgns  of  Levels  XIV. 
it  is  not  his  intereft  to  chcrifh  the  troubles  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which,  inftead  of  being  for  his  advantage, 
may  greatly  turn  to  his  prejudice.  I  confefs  in  the 
in  dire  eft  a  Oh lance  given  the  pretender  in  France , 
the  regent’s  proceedings  ieem  to  deftroy  the  max¬ 
im  1  me  ri  to  advance.  Time  will  unfold,  perhaps 
the  myftery  of  this  policy.  But  in  the  mean  while, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  he  is  imfinformed 
of  the  true  ftate  of  the  two  parties  in  England,  and 
has  given  too  much  credit  to  interefted  and  pre¬ 
judiced  peribns.  erhaps,  the  pretender  him  ft  If 
has  been  deceived  in  the  »ame  manner. 

i  have  hut  one  obiervation  more  to  make,  with 
which  1  (hall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  con¬ 
cerning  the  whigs  and  the  tories.  In  fpeaktng  of 
their  feveral  views,  interefls  and  characters,  I  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  include  every  particular  perfon  of  ei¬ 
ther  party,  but  only  their  leaders  and  managers, 
>v|th  fume  of  the  mod  acftlveof  both  fitks,  Though 
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die  people  in  general,  by  inclination,  op  interelf, 
are  either  whigs  or  tories,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  fingle  perfon  acls  in  the  views  l  hafe  afcrib- 
ed  to  them.  It  is  certain  moft  fuffer  themh  Ives 
to  be  led  without  knowing  where  it  is  intehded  to 
condudt  them,  or  examining  the  courfe  prefer ibed 
them.  Go  n  fe  qti  e n  t ly  they  are  far  from  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  their  leaders. 
Such  a  one  has  lifted  himfelf  a  toiy,  as  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  church  of  England ,  and  afterwards, 
without  knowing  how,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  high-flyers  and  rigid, 
lories,  though  contrary  to  liis  inclination.  There 
are  thouiands  of  good  En g lift) men ,  without  doubt, 
>vlio  grieve  to  fee  their  country  thus  rent  with  cli- 
villons,  and  would  gladly  embrace  all  expedients  to 
put  a  flop  to  them.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  obferve  a 
juft  neutrality,  bccaufe  it  is  difficult  to  be  without 
ambition  and  avarice.  Thole  who  fland  neuter, 
as  l  fiaid,  are  neither  preferred  nor  miffed,  by 
rcafon  that  one  of  the  parties  are  always  in  power, 
and  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  advanc¬ 
ing  their  friends,  or  gaining  fome  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  Confequently  there  can  be  no  polls  or  offices 
for  men,  from  whom  the  prevailing  party  can 
expedl  no  manner  of  fervice-  Moreover,  how  can 
a  man  be  neuter  between  to  parties,  each  of  whom 
reprefent  their  adverfaries  as  defignihg.  thole  evils 
which  are  mod  apt  to  fill  men  with  fears,  1  mean, 
the  del  l  ruction  of  the  religion  they  profefs,  an  cl 
the  diffolution  of  a  government,  which  alone,  in 
their  opinion,  can  render  fubjefls  happy  t  A  man 
mufi  be  very  infenfible  not  to  be  moved,  w  ith  fuch 
dangers,  when  convinced  of  their  reality. 

411  Englifhmen  therefore  are  not  to  bear  the  blame 
of  thefe  unnatural  divifions,  but  only  thole  who 
cherifh  them  for  their  own  private  interefl.  Who 
are  they  that  would  invefl  the  king  with  abfohue 
power  ?  Who  tfre  they  that  would  debar  free-born 
lubjecls  of  liberty  of  conscience  ?  Who  are  thev, 
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in  a  wfcrd,  that  labor  to  introduce  popery  ?  Can  it 
be  (aid  that  thefe  are  the  views  of  every  particular 
tory  ?  No,  by  no  means.  But  they  are  the  aims  of 
the  leaders,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  {educe  the 
poor  people,  and  make  no  fcruple  to  involve  them 
ill  the  danger  of  a  civil  war. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  the  kingdom’s 
inhered  for  one  of  the  parties  to  become  fo  fuperior 
as  to  meet  with  no  oppofition.  Should  it  be  the 
high-flyers,  they  would  introduce  arbitrary  power# 
And  if  it  were  the  ipoderate  tories,  their  biafs  to 
tile  prerogative  of  the  crown,  would  at  length  em 
able  the  love  reign  to  {hake  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
parliaments.  Were  it  poffible  for  the  papifls  to  be 
Superior,  England  would  foon  loofe  her  religion  and 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  republican- 
whigs  fhould  recover  the  advantage  they  have  loft, 
yon  would  hear  no  more  of  the  kingdom  but  the 
common  weal  tit  of  England ,  as  in  Cromvjell's  days, 
hadly,  were  the  more  date  whigs  to  have  the  man* 
agement,  they  would  fo  guard  againft  the  incroach* 
ments  of  the  regal  power,  that  the  fove reign  would 
be  reduced  to  t  he  condition  of  a  doge  ot  Venice . 

As  for  the  two  parties  with  regard  to  religion,  it 
is  certain,  if  the  prefbyterians  can  ever  aid  with¬ 
out  controle,  they  will  not  be  fatisfied  till  the  hier* 
archy  of  the  church  of  England  be  entirely  demo* 
lifhed.  But  then,  if  the  rigid  epilcopalians  have 
nothing  to  ballance  their  power,  the  prefbyterians 
ni uft  expert  to  be  openly  perfecuted.  And  who 
knows  whether  they  will  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  a 
bare  liberty  of  con  fcience  ?  *»' 

Affuredly  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  confifls 
not  in  any  of  the  ends  propofed  by  the  leaders  of 
both  parties.  The  only  way  to  reftore  peace  and 
tranquillity,  would  be  to  leave  the  government  up* 
on  it’s  ancient  foot,  and  the  church,  as  eftablifhed 
at  the  reformation*  it  would  alfo  be  neceifary  ta 
grant  a  toleration  to  the  prefbyterians  who  are 
very  numerous  in  the  kingdom.  If  this  way  he 
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not  ufed,  it  will  always  be  better  for  tlie  ffate  that 
the  people  remain  in  diviflon,  than  if  one  of  the 
parties  fhould  require  a  fuperiority,  which  would 
be  more  fatal  to  llie  public  than  the  equality  which 
cheri flies  dilcord.  1  do  not  fee  what  can  put  an 
end  to  this  fort  of  civil  war,  but  the  prudence  of  a 
juh  and  equitable  fovereign,  moderate  in  his  defires 
and  paflions,  a  lover  of  the  proteflant  religion,  and 
that  makes  the  good  and  liappinefs  of  his  fubjeets 
his  foie  care  and  fludy.  This  is  what  may  with 
reafon  be  expended  from  the  king  who  now  fills  the 
throne,  fince  he  pofTeffes  all  tliofe  virtues  in  an 
eminent  degree.  IVlay  heaven  profper  his  defigns, 
and  may  he  live  to  fee  the  happy  effects  of  his 
pains  and  endeavors  I 
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Juft  Pulli'/hed,  'and  to  he  Sold  at 

Green  leaf’s  Printing-Office,  in  Hanover* 

Street,  Boston. 


AN  abridgment  of  Burn’s  ju  dice  of  tlie  peace,  and 
parilli  officer.  To  whicli  isadded,  ah  appendix^ 
containing  fome  general  rules  and  directions,  tie- 
fceffary  to  be  known  and  obferved  by  all  juiticeS 
of  the  peace. 

Subfcribers  for  laid  book,  are  deified  to  call  of 
fend  for  them. 

-AT  B.  This  abridgment  includes  all  that  is  appli- 
cable  to  the  practice  here,  and  may  be  had  for 
nine  Shillings- ditched,  and  eleven  (hillings  bound. 
The  London  edition  of  this  book  cannot  be  had  un¬ 
der  fix  dollars.-  4  lib  to  be  fold  at  fa  id  office.  The 
following  pamphlets, 'W*. 

A  diifent  from  the  church  of  England  fully  ju  (li¬ 
fted,  being  the  difTehting  gentleman’s  three  letter^ 
to  Mr.  White. 

A  calm  anfwer  to  the  queflion,  Why  are  you  a 
diifenter  from  the  church  of  England  ? 

o 

The  cafe  of  the  cliffentin  g  miniite  r&*  by  M  e.Mauduii: 
England’s  warning  piece  ;  a  Crmon  Derationed, 
by  the  murder  of  Mr.  William  Allen ,  by  a  party  of 
foldiers  in  George’s  Fields. 

o  . 

An  anniverfary  fermon,  beinga  (equal  to  the  above* 
The  adulafcteur  ;  a  tragedy.  Bv  a  lady. 

Twofernt  mis, occafionedby  the  condemnation  and 

'  •/ 

Execution  of  Levi  Antes.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  tillman : 
An  oration  on  the  beauties  of  liberty. 
Almanack’s  for  1774.  With  a  number  of  other 
pamphlets,  teflaments,  pfalters,  fpelling  books, 
pfalm  books,  primers,  w  i  lting  paper,  ink  pots  and 
other  ftationary. ;  alfo  blanks  of  various  forts,  bine, 
never  before  printed,  particularly  for  the  ufe  of 
Hi  ft  ices  of  the  peace. 

The  practice  of  churches  in  Nevs-F  ngland  relating 
to  baptifm,  vindicated  By  J.  Colton ,  4,  M.  o C Ply¬ 
mouth,  4  reply  to  the  fame  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins ,  of 
Plymouth.  4LSO,  fubferiptions  are  taken  in,  for  an 
anfwer  to  the  reply’  of  Mr.  Robbins’s,  by  Mr  .Cotton,  at 
fa  id  office,  where  the  printing  bufinefs  is  carried  off 
with  great  care  and  dexterity* 
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